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This  is  the  last  issue 
of  Space  City!  until... 


This  is  serious. 

In  the  past,  we've  made  occasional  appeals 
—  for  money,  equipment,  energy.  Sometimes 
you've  responded,  and  sometimes  you  haven't. 
Either  way  we've  managed  to  keep  on  happening, 
doing  some  things  good,  and  some  things  not  so 
good,  but  surviving.  (And  that's  no  small  feat  in 
AstroLand,  as  you're  probably  aware.) 

Now,  however,  we've  come  to  the  end  of 
something.  This  issue  of  Space  City!  will  be  the 
last  issue  for  ....  well,  we're  really  not  sure. 
Whether  this  ending  will  be  a  death,  or  whether  it 
will  only  be  the  quiet  before  a  new,  better  rebirth 
depends  mainly  on  you. 

We  don't  want  to  stop.  But  we  can't  go  on  in 
the  same  way  either.  In  the  last  year  and  nine 
months  Houston  has  changed.  We've  changed. 
You've  changed.  What  used  to  be  good  enough 
(and  incidentally  all  we  could  manage)  is  no 
longer  sufficient. 

If  it  were  just  a  matter  of  raising  a  little  more 
money,  adding  a  few  more  pages  to  every  issue, 
and  getting  the  whole  thing  a  little  more  together, 


we  could  probably  do  that,  just  like  we've  done  it 
before.  But  it's  not  that  easy. 

If  you  want  it  straight:  we're  stuck  in  a  rut  and 
freakin'  out.  Also  we're1' broke  like  we've  never 
been  before. 

So  we  stop,  take  it  apart,  and  try  to  put  it  back 
together  again.  Hopefully  better,  maybe  bigger, 
maybe  weekly,  maybe.  ...  We  can't  do  it  without 
you.  We  need  more  of  you  making  Space  City! 
happen.  We  need  advice,  criticism,  love  letters, 
writers,  drawers,  do  ers. 

And  we  need  money.  We  need  at  least  $3,000. 
We  could  make  that  if  every  one  of  you  gave  a 
quarter.  If  every  one  of  you  gave  a  dollar,  we 
could  have  a  newspaper  that'd  knock  you  on  your 
head. 

Hey,  one  last  thing.  While  we're  gone  there's 
something  people  got  to  remember:  that  there's 
high  times  and  low  times,  but  the  way  to  make  it 
every  time  is  to  keep  on  truckin'  all  the  time. 

That's  how  you'll  know  us  next  time  you  see  us. 

—The  Collective 
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Enclosed  is  $ . contribution  to  the  Space  City!  Emergency  Keep  on  Truckin'  Fund.  | 

I'd  like  to  contribute  $ . every  month.  Please  bill  me  at  the  below  address. 

Sorry,  I  don't  have  any  money,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what's  on  my  mind: 
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MAIL  TO: 

SPACE  CITY! 

1217  WICHITA 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77004 
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Exclusive  Space  City!  interview 


photo  by  Doyle  Nieman 


Walter  Birdwell  was  a  spy 


Houston  political  activist  Walter  Birdwell  (who 
works  days  as  a  postman)  recently  revealed  that 
he  had  been  an  Army  intelligence  agent  assigned 
to  Houston,  Austin  and  San  Antonio  from  1964 
to  1967.  At  a  press  conference  held  in  the  office 
of  his  attorney,  Mel  Freidman,  Birdwell  disclosed 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  spy  on  civilians,  in¬ 
cluding  public  officials  and  college  students,  and 
that  army  intelligence  maintains  files  on  those 
civilians  it  terms  "subversive.  ” 

Walter's  revelations  were  the  first  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  He  is  the  fourth  former  agent  to 
speak  up  this  year  and  tell  how  the  army 
willfully  abuses  the  constitutional  rights  of  people 
they  don’t  like.  According  to  Walter,  the  people 
in  Houston  they  don't  like  include  Rep.  Curtis 
Graves,  Sen.  Barbara  Jordan,  ACLU  attorney  Will 
Gray,  Moses  Leroy  (formerly  active  in  NAACP), 
anti-war  activists  Danny  Schact  and  Fred  Brode, 
attorney  Ben  Levy,  Lee  Otis  Johnson  (SNCC 
leader  now  serving  30  years  for  possession  of  one 
joint),  Frank  Converse  (KKK  Grand  Dragon),  and 
others  (maybe  you). 

Three  Houston  residents  were  spied  on  by 
Walter  when  they  were  in  SDS  in  Austin  in  1965 
and  66.  These  include  Gary  Thiher  and  Jeff  Shero, 

.  both  of  whom  are  Pacifica  staffers  at  present,  as 
well  as  Space  Cityl’s  own  Thorne  Dreyer,  who  con¬ 
ducted  this  interview  along  with  Jim  Shannon. 

Walter  is  now  married  to  Yolanda  Birdwell, 
fiery  leader  of  the  Houston  Mexican  American 
Youth  Organization  (MAYO).  Walter  has  been 
active  with  MAYO  and  has  been  arrested  twice  in 
the  last  year,  as  a  result  of  his  radical  activities. 
Most  recently,  he  was  one  of  the  MA  YO  9,  busted 
during  a  demonstration  at  a  Houston  school  board 
'  meeting.  He  says  he  would  have  spoken  out  soon¬ 
er  about  his  military  intelligence  activities,  but 
his  lawyer  recommended  that  he  wait  until  those 
charges  pending  against  him  were  dismissed 

Walter  now  repudiates  his  activities  as  a  spy  and 
considers  himself  a  revolutionary. 


Walter  was  assigned  to  the  112  th  Military  In¬ 
telligence  Group  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  in  March,  1965.  In  June,  1965,  he  was 
transferred  to  Austin,  and  was  reassigned  to  San 
Antonio  in  July,  1966. 

He  came  to  Houston  in  October,  1966,  to  serve 
as  military  intelligence  coordinator  (or  file  clerk) 
for  the  Region  IV,  112  Military  Intelligence 
Group.  He  completed  his  active  duty  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  1967. 

His  story  follows. 


Q:  Start  by  telling  us  how  you  got  into  army 
intelligence. 

A:  During  the  summer  vacation  of  my  sopho¬ 
more  year  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1963  I 
was  contacted  by  the  army  recruiting  office  and 
told  they  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  I  went  to  the 
recruiting  office  in  downtown  Kansas  City.  The 
sergeant  there  told  me  I  had  been  recommended 
for  the  army  intelligence  corps  and  they  would  be 
interested  in  talking  to  me  after  I  terminated  my 
education  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

When  I  graduated  I  made  an  inquiry  into  my 
draft  status  and  found  that  I  would  be  drafted  in 
September.  I  went  down  and  talked  to  the  people 
in  army  intelligence  and  learned  that  there  would 
be  a  possibility  for  me  to  complete  my  army  ser¬ 
vice  living  off-post,  eating  civilian  food  and  wear¬ 
ing  civilian  clothes.  I  signed  up  for  the  program 
and  did  my  basic  training  in  Missouri.  In  Decemb¬ 
er  of  1965  I  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  army  intelligence 
school.  . . 


Q:  Did  you  know,  when  you  originally  signed 
up,  the  nature  of  the  work  you  would  be  doing ? 

A:  No,  I  didn't  have  much  idea  of  what  army 
intelligence  work  was  all  about  except  that  it 
concerned  background  investigation  of  people 


being  considered  for  security  clearances  for  their 
army  positions.  Most  of  my  training  was  in  inter¬ 
viewing  techniques.  There  was  some  James  Bond 
type  training  concerning  cameras,  listening  de¬ 
vices,  and  vehicle  surveillances 

Q:  Tell  us  about  your  work  in  Houston. 

A:  Here  in  Houston  I  was  in  charge  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  filing  systems,  both  administrative  files 
and  what  was  called  the  subversive  files.  The  sub¬ 
versive  files  take  up  about  one  file  drawer  or  three 
feet  of  file  space.  It  has  both  organizational  files 
on  organizations  such  as  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  Houston  Committee  to  End  The  War 
in  Vietnam  and  individual  files. 

When  a  person  gets  an  individual  file,  every 
speech  he  gives  or  every  meeting  he  attends  is  en¬ 
tered  in  this  file.  There  are  files  on  some  right- 
wing  groups  in  Houston,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  being 
one.  The  total  file  space  of  right-wing  groups 
doesn't  take  up  as  much  space  as  say,  Danny 
Schacht's  file  or  Lee  Otis  Johnsons'  file. 

Q:  Why  don 't  you  sort  of  describe  the  way  you 
worked,  how  you  functioned  as  an  agent? 

A:  As  an  agent,  which  I  was  in  San  Antonio 
and  Austin,  95%  of  my  work  would  be  checking 
out  background  information  on  people  in  the 
army  or  being  considered  for  work  in  defense 
plants  for  security  clearances.  The  other  5% 
would  be  covering  what  the  command  would  call 
subversive  groups.  Most  of  my  work  was  covering 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas.  One  time  I  was  sent  to  cover  a  rally 
of  the  American  Nazi  Party. 

Q:  How  did  you  go  about  covering  our  activit¬ 
ies  at  the  University  of  Texas? 

A:  An  order  would  come  down  from  group 
headquarters  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  to  cover  a  par¬ 
ticular  activity  or  in  some  cases  the  commanding 
officer  in  the  Austin  region  would  decide  to  cover 
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Q;  Why  did-you 
to  reveal  that  yob*f 
you  had  been  assigi 
civilians'?  . 


this  particular  time 
,agenl  before,  that 
?«  these  various 


0  little  b(t  about  youv., 
yaujurfygone  througi 
i d  flow  you  see  things 
tee  what  you  were  doin 
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learned  from  'my 
aeople  in  the  mov'emen 
ifee.  we  aren't  making 
irW{  turning  pe60ii»pr 
»ke  the  suggestion  that 


ty  don't  y  tip 


over,  (i 
politic 
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,  A:  1  wanted  to  do  it  aboqt  thi 
rmonths  ago  but  on  the  advide  of. 
waited  until  t  bad  a  felony  case  1 
(Walter  was  one  of  the  MAYO  9. 
were  dropped  onit.  The  reason  I 
after  I  came  off  of  active  duty  w 
establish  my  credibility  in  the  rrv 
ston.  I  didn't  see  any  way  I  conk 
of  the  intelligence  corps  and  adrf 
the  intelligence  corps.  I  hope  f|J( 
my  credibility  now. 


cleared. 


t  A:  One  of  f 
history  is  that 
get  discourage- 


i enough;  we 


we  may  never  see  the  results  of  6tir  work.  I’m  sure 
some  of  the  people  in  Austin'in  SOS  who  talked 
to  me  when  I  was  a  pig  have  how  gone  into  other 
areas  and  will  never  see  me  again-  Most 'of  them  . 
will  never  know  how  much  influence  tbsy  bad  in 
turning  my  head  around,-  '  V- 


Q:  Did  some  people  know  about# B 
Did  you  reveal  that  information  to  ear 

A:  Oh  yes,  there  were  a  number  of< 
knew  about  it.  Most  of  the  people  ih^| 
I  nevfer  made  any  secret  of  thy  backgrc 


ty  I  led  a  rathe; 
bwhlgh  skool 
army!  Throunl 
*  j  had  a  vitim 
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to  date  and  accurate: 
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IVas  the  nature  of  tfret  information  Hi 
;ust  where  they  appeared  publicly^ 
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I  am  a  l  ittle  bifrol 


addresses  are  concert 
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Birdwell .... 

Cont.  from  page  3 

an  activity.  I  would  attend  the  meeting  or  the 
rally  in  civilian  clothes,  make  myself  incon¬ 
spicuous,  and  try  and  make  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  people  and  what  the  signs  and 
placards  said,  and  also  to  report  on  the  prominent 
individuals  who  attended  by  recognizing  when  I 
was  introduced  to  them. 

Q:  Do  you  want  to  mention  what  specific 
people  you  kept  tabs  on,  for  instance  in  Austin  ? 

A:  People's  names  who  were  in  the  file 
Austin  which  I  met  included  yourself 
Dreyer,  Gary  Thiher,  Alice  Embrg 
man,  Rick  Rubottom,  Bob  Cagj 
and  Larry  Freaudiger,  Jeff  ! 
in  conjunction  with  SDS  \ 
the  investigation  of  his  < 

Q:  What  kind  of  inf\ 
of  those  files? 

A:  Files  on  the  indil 
his  home  was  and  addrl 
position  was  in  the  org 
i.ngs  he  attended  —  nevd 

Q:  Is  there  anything  l 
period  in  Austin  that  is  : 

A:  Well,  only  as  far  as  i 
concerned.  It  was  in  Austifi 
with  these  people  in  SDS  ah 
they  had  to  say  I  discovered  tFi 
more  in  common  with  them  than*! 
in  the  army  intelligence  corp.  I  tried  1 
with  my  associates.  I'd  tell  them  I  didn't^ 
we  were  covering  some  of  the  meetings  we^ 
covering  and  what  harm  they  were  doing,  ti 
had  a  lot  of  good  ideas.  Why  would  we  atte  , 
meetings  of  the  SDS  and  let  rallies 
by  uncovered?  I  started  to  see  ina^nsistehcie 
illogical  things  in  what  I  was  (iging.  ££, 

Through  my  reading  and  talking  with  people  * 
became  opposed  to  the  Star  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure:’ 

I  was  reassigned  to  San  AntoniOsO  they  could 
keep  a  closer  watch  on  me.  I  believe  the  only 
reason  my  security  clearance  wasn't  lifted  and  I 
was  reassigned  to  the  infantry  or  some  such  thing 
was  that  they  couldn't  make  a  court  martial  case 
on  me  if  I  decided  to  f  ight,  so  they  just  reassigrj 
me  to+teuston  as  a  file  clerk j  vi 
entirely  in  the  office  and  could  I 
throut^iout  my  working  day. 


Q.  What  other  Houston  people ? 

A:  In  the  ACLU  file,  names  that  reoccur  are 
James  Hippard  and  Will  Gray.  There  is  an  individ¬ 
ual  file  on  Ben  Levy  that  is  rather  large  —  at  least 
two  inches  thick.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  files  in 
the  drawer. 

Q:  Do  you  think  they  regarded  him  as  being 
particularly  dangerous? 

A:  I  understand  that  he  was  rather  closely 
watched,  much  more  so  than  other  people  in  the 
file. 

Q;  What  kind  of  criteria  was  used  to  decide 
fio  they  would  have  files  on? 

[[y  don't  know.  I  don't  even  know  who 
jions  to  keep  the  files  on  particular 
^ild  assume  that  people  that  were 
t  of  the  rather  conservative 
it  of  the  people  in  the  intellig- 
twe  would  call  fascist  and  they 
atuate  the  existing  order  so 
i  any  changes,  they  would 
ubversive. 
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r  sort  of  an  infor- 
\ve  knowledge  of 
nth  that  information. 

nation  gatherer  and 
at  it  was  being  used  for. 


ersonal  initiative,  you 


[iitiative. 

!  ail  this  had  on 
lice  you  have  talk- 
feting  your  relation 
‘'ectihg  your  person- 

c  calls  and  I  under- 
ns  about  me  in 

ked  if  they  had  njfo»§jH 


The  longer  I  stayed  in  the  army  the  more  I  be¬ 
gan  to  see  that  protecting  the  country  from  dang¬ 
erous  subversives  they  were  not  even  following 
their  rhetoric.  They  were  investigating  liberals, 
super-individuals,  freaks,  a  lot  of  people  that 
weren't  political.  Because  of  what  I  went  through 
in  the  army  it  hasn't  taken  me  long  to  relate  the 
big  brother  repressive  measures  I  saw  in  the  army 
with  what  is  going  on  in  civilian  life.  Every  day  I 
become  a  little  more  radical,  more  revolutionary. 
That's  the  only  reason  I'm  glad  I  was  in  the  army 
because  I  was  able  to  see  repression  at  it's  worst. 

Q:  What  does  this  great  revelation  that  has 
shocked  Amerika  mean  -  the  increased  surveill¬ 
ance  of  amerikan  citizens  -  what  do  you  see  that 
as  being  an  indication  o/? 

A:  I  see  these  revelations  as  being  an  indication 
of  the  growing  disatisfaction  with  the  army  and 
the  questioning  of  our  institutions  by  younger 
people.  The  younger  people  I  talk  to  at  work  are 
more  receptive  to  political  ideas  by  and  large  than 
older  people  and  I  think  you'll  find  the  same  thing 
in  the  army. 

I  know  that  at  least  one  other  person  in  the 
unit  I  served  in  that  is  doing  radical  political  work 
now  and  there  may  be  a  lot  more.  I'm  sure  there 
will  be  a  lot  more  as  time  goes  on.  I  think  these 
revelations  might  inspire  other  former  agents  or 
intelligence  officers  to  make  similiar  revelations. 
People  will  see  a  pattern  around  the  country.  This 
is  a  nation-wide  thing,  this  military  surveillance  of 
civilians.  I  see  it  as  an  indication  of  the  weakening 
of  the  army.  Anytime  there  is  need  for  increased 
surveillance  I  think  you  find  a  weakening  of  the 
power  structure. 

Q  There  is  some  talk  of  congressional  invest¬ 
igation,  of  congress  taking  some  action  to  destroy 
military  intelligence  files.  Would  that  end  military 
intelligence?  What  effect  would  that  really  have? 

A:  I  don't  really  know  what  effect  the  con¬ 
gressional  investigation  might  have  on  it.  It  might 
be  a  whitewash.  It  might  have  some  effect.  A  few 
heads  might  roll. 

I  don't  really  know  if  it  would  end  the  inf  dilig¬ 
ence  operation  or  not.  They  would  find  some  way 
to  circumvent  the  directives  probably. 

Q:  Do  you  think  they  have  a  file  on  you  now? 

hA:  Oh  yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

I®;  You  were  saying  that  a  lot  of  these  people 
icy  have  files  on  were  sort  of  ineffective  liberal 
'fXpCS.JQo  you  think  that  maybe  part  of  the  reason 


Yt 


A: 


spok 


as  there  weren’t  very  many  people  who 
Ue  in  places  like  Houston.  Do  you  think 
Vbe  that  has  changed  and  they  place  less 
those  kind  of  people  and  now  they 
■  place  more  emphasis  on  JBRL-people  and  Space 
people  and  MAYO? 

■■■■  mil 

in  intelligence  will  continue 
ral  people  plus  the  radicals,  so 
'get  bigger,  in  my  opinion. 

;  Q’. ’YpU  mddn  ypu  still  think  they  spend  alot  of 
'  ifiSftfpund  after  Ben  Levy? 

«'|hey  are.  I  am  sure  his  file  has 
nee  I  got  out,  with  the  activit 
:on. 

> 

1 egad-,  things  now  about  the  concentrat- 
that  hdmpeen  set  up  around  the  count- 
iu  think:  that  army  intelligence  is  suffic- 
*  iStigftfiiYt&tbugh  that  they  could,  as 
CA  specubUCd.  round  up  all  of  these  people 
Js  their  information  that 


urate  as  far  as  names 
l.  They  certainly  could 
files  in  a  few  days. 


:.,  Barbara  Jordan  and  Curtis  Graves  — 

,  mostly  what  public  meetings  they  attended,  what 
!  rallies  they  spoke  at,  what  groups  they  spoke  to. 

|  Danny  Schach^s  file  has  his  activities  in  the  anti- 
r  war  movement,  alio. questions  that  concern  his 
draft  classification  arid  an  interview  by  army  in¬ 
telligence  agents.  Moses  Leroy's  file  concerns 
his  activity  with  the  NAACP.<tt  dates  from  years 
back.  Lee  Otis  Johnson's  file  concerns  his  activi¬ 
ties  with  SNCC,  and  I  believe  there  are  local 
police  reports  on  him.  His  educational  background 
is  in  the  file. 


army,.' 

;1r good  way  for  people 
who  have  never  been  repressed  to  < 
face  with  repression,  if  they  are  juste  littlf  brTin- 
dependent  or  a  little  bit  liberal.  We  see  thaf  happen¬ 
ing  in  Vietnam  now  with  the  fraggings,  that  type/ 
of  thing.  J 

When  I  first  went  to  San  Antonio  I  had  to”, 
maintain  an  apartment,  but  food  and  clothe&  on  a 
salary  of  SI 70  a  month,  so  I  naturally  livedln  a 
poor  area.  I  had  never/eally  been  around  poor 
people  before.  I  beg^h  to  see  that  these  people 
were  not  poor  becads'e  they  lacked  intelligence  or 
ability  or  education  or  initiative  —  it  was  just  that 
they  were  screwed  over  by  the  system. 


i Communication  with 
they  could  get 
in  order  for  a 

. IP 

it  would; 
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etiple  uncover  agCntsjind  expose 
somebody  have  exposed  you? 

A:  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  withan 
army  intelligence  agent  since  they  don't  join  organ 
izations  of  infiltrate.  Theyijust  itay  on  the  edge. 
There  are  certain  regulations  that  the  army  has. 

A  special  agent  could  never  hav,e  a  beard  or  teal 
long  hair  that  is  exceedingly  slovenly.  They  might 
be  taking  notes.  It  would  have  been  hafatcr un¬ 
cover  me.  When  I  was  in  Austin  I  was! ike  a  rather 
typical  student  at  that  time  —  I  liad'a  mustache 
and  sideburns. 


L.  A.  Police  Open  Fire  on  Chicanos. 

Leave  One  Dead,  Many  Injured 


LOS  ANGELES  (LNS)  -  A  22  year 
old  Chicano  man  is  dead,  and  another 
lies  dying  in  a  Los  Angeles  hospital. 
An  afternoon  march  and  rally  organiz¬ 
ed  by  the  Chicano  Moratorium  Com¬ 
mittee  Jan.  31  to  protest  police  brutal¬ 
ity  and  repression  of  Chicanos  in  Los 
Angeles  came  to  a  bloody  end  (for 
the  third  time  in  less  than  six  months) 
when  police  attacked  the  crowd. 

Ten  thousand  people  had  assemb¬ 
led  at  Belvedere  Park  in  East  Los 
Angeles  where  most  of  L.A.’s  one 
million  Chicano  population  lives. 
Some  of  the  people,  starting  off  a  few 
days  in  advance,  had  marched  as  much 
as  25  miles  to  attend  the  rally.  After 
the  speeches.  Brown  Beret  marshalls 
advised  the  crowd  to  go  straight  home. 
Belvedere  Park  is  located  right  next  to 
a  police  station  and  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  cops,  who  had  kept  them¬ 
selves  out  of  sight  during  the  rally, 
might  suddenly  appear  as  they  had  at 
the  last  two  rallies.  And  they  did. 


When  a  crowd  of  about  800  youi  >g 
Chicanos  started  moving  up  3rd  Street 
to  Whittier  Boulevard,  a  main  business 
street  where  lots  of  young  people 
hang  out,  they  were  met  byibattallions 
of  police.  When  police  cars  started  to 
veer  into  the  crowd,  they  were  met 
with  rocks  and  bottles.  The  police 
pinioned  one  group  at  a  street  corner; 
they  drew  their  guns  and  suddenly  be¬ 
gan  shooting-  directly  into  the  crowd. 
Seconds  after  the  attack  the  sidewalk 
was  strewn  with  injured  bodies  and 
one  dead  man. 

The  police  immediately  announced 
that  the  man  (whose  identity  is  not 
being  released)  was  killed  by  a 
ricocheting  bullet  because  they  had 
only  fired  warning  shots  into  the  air 
and  ground.  A  5  p.m.  curfew  was 
ignored  as  more  young  people,  en¬ 
raged  at  the  shootings,  poured  into 
the  streets  trashing  and  burning  stores 
in  the  area. 


Hally  called  to  protest  the  Vietnamese 
War  on  Aug.  29  ended  in  the  death  of 
a  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter,  Ruben 
Salazar,  who  hao  been  standing  at  an 
East  Los  Angeles  bar  having  a  -drink. 
Police  say  that  he  was  also  killed  by  a 
ricocheting  bullet  although  witnesses 
have  recounted  that  the  police  had 
just  stormed  into  the  bar  during  their 
rampage  of  the  Chicano  area  and  shot 
pointblank  at  Salazar.  (Salazar  had 
been  doing  research  on  the  L.A.  police 
department  at  the  time.) 

On  Jan.  9,  3,000  Chicanos  were 
attacked  at  another  rally  where  they 
had  gathered  to  protest  police  brutal¬ 
ity  and  the  alleged  suicides  of  six 
Chicano  men  in  a  Los  Angeles  jail. 
When  the  people  tried  to  use  their 
parade  permit  to  march  through  their 
neighborhood,  the  police  viciously 
broke  up  the  march.  This  police  spree 
was  applauded  in  the  local  papers  and 
by  the  city  government  as  a  blow 
against  communism  and  a  good  re¬ 
primand  for  the  Chicanos  who  don't 


exercise  enough  "self-control." 

In  response  to  repression  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Houston  Mexican  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Organization  (MAYO) 
held  a  rally  Feb.  6  at  Moody  Park. 
Some  150  persons  attended.  Speakers 
discussed  the  Los  Angeles  incident,  as 
well  as  local  instances  of  police 
repression. 


Cesar  Chavez 


The  first  Chicano  Moratorium 

Cesar  Chavez  in  Houston: 
That  Old-Time  Overcoming 


by  Gary  Thiber 

Cesar  Chavez  may  well  be  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  Chicano  Martin  Luther 
King. 

He  is  effective  enough  to  render  some  real  improvements  in  his  people  s  lives. 
And  he  combines  the  right  proportions  of  militancy  and  piety  to  give  him  lever- 
,  age  against  the  white  liberal. 

His  rhetoric  indicts  the  system,  but  he  works  for  legal  goals  and  above  all  con¬ 
demns  violence.  And  his  chosen  weapon  -  the  boycott  -  provides  the  middle 

_ class  masses  an  even  easier  avenue  toward  some  feeling  of  participation  in  the 

fight  than  the  late  Dr.  King's  marches  and  sit-ins.  Just  avoid  lettuce  like  the 
plague  and  you're  in.  He  lacks  only  King's  magnificent  speaking  power. 

When  Chavez  started  the  thankless  task  of  day  to  day  organizing  the  farm 
workers  several  years  ago,  he  was  a  political  pariah.  But  he  occupied  a  lofty 
position  in  that  once  admired  category  of  "grass-roots  organizer.' 

As  is  often  the  case,  once  he  had  successfully  organized  the  roots  he  moved 
to  obtain  some  institutional  strength  and  legitimacy,  and  took  his  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  to  the  AFL-CIO.  And  he  established  a  national 
constituency  through  the  grape  boycott.  Now,  when  he  comes  to  Texas,  he  s 
welcomed  by  Governor  Frijoles  Smith,  a  figure  not  previously  known  as  an 
ardent  progressive. 

When  Chavez  appeared  at  the  University  of  Houston,  it  seemed  like  the  old 
days  of  civil  rights  rallies:  pious,  together  and  oozing  non-violence.  The  theme 
was  Texas  solidarity  and  the  speaker's  stand  extended  as  far  right  as  the  left 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  clergy. 

Participation  in  the  event  blessed  one  with  that  old  glow  of  goodness,  the 
feeling  that  you  are  one  of  the  knights  of  the  sumum  bonum  battling  against 
evil.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  you  are  unsullied  because  your  means  as 
well  as  your  ends  haven't  the  slightest  taint  of  bad. 

Among  the  local  speakers  was  Pluria  Marshall  of  Operation  Breadbasket,  all 


decked  out  in  denim  coat  and  pants,  like  Montgomery  in  1964.  He  denounced 
the  man  and  pushed  the  virtues  of  the  economic  boycott  for  economic  demands. 
He  was  followed  shortly  by  Bexar  County  Commissioner  Alberto  Pena,  dressed 
in  a  tailored  suit  with  hair  extravagantly  groomed  —  but  he  launched  into  some 
of  the  purest  rhetoric  of  the  afternoon.  It  took  him  only  about  six  minutes  to 
move  from  a  clenched  power -to-the-people  fist  to  a  eulogy  of  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Chavez  himself  had  the  appearance  of  a  completely  unpretentious  man; 
dress,  speech  and  mannerisms  all  conveyed  a  basic  humility.  He  spoke  of  the 
new  boycott  against  non-United  Farm  Workers  lettuce  growers,  and  went  on  at 
some  length  about  his  opposition  to  violence. 

He  promised  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  union  struggle  — 
grapes  yesterday,  lettuce  now,  who  knows  what  next.  And  he  talked  of  the  new 
men  and  women  being  created  by  the  Farm  Workers  movement.  Of  the  dignity 
that  comes  with  decent  wages  and  the  new-found  humanity  that  emerges  from 
the  right  to  sit  across  the  table  from  an  owner  and  negotiate  the  terms  of  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

When  he  finished,  one  was  left  with  a  certain  warmth  but  also  a  certain  sad¬ 
ness.  The  unionization  of  farm  workers  most  assuredly  brings  a  better  existence 
to  the  men  and  women  who  toil  in  the  fields.  It  lifts  them  out  of  a  virtual  slave¬ 
ry,  the  like  of  which  no  other  occupation  has  been  subjected  to  since  the  days  of 
the  industrial  sweatshop. 

Still  an  abyss  separates  this  program  from  a  revolutionary  one.  Membership 
in  an  AFL-CIO  union  hardly  confers  freedom.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  work¬ 
ers  at  the  negotiating  table  is  that  the  boss  is  still  there. 

Still,  the  large,  mostly  white-middle  class  audience  was  there  and  enthusiastic. 
Something  to  stir  the  muddy  waters  of  our  stagnant  society.  They  completed 
the  nostalgic  session  with  a  rendering  of  —  wonder  of  wonders  —  "We  Shall 
Overcome."  It  was  too  much  for  me.  In  the  face  of  this  monstrous  anachron¬ 
ism,  I  retreated  outside  the  hall  and  felt  bad  with  my  cynicism. 
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SURVIVE : 


THE  COPS  ARE  cri  THX  wAy  TO 

arrest  you  for  cchsciracy  to 
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Avoiding  such  bummer  enterprises 
as  working  a  straight  job  is  becoming 
more  of  a  hassle  nowadays  what  with 
more  of  us  doing  it.  So  I  thought  I'd 
run  down  some  of  the  better  hustles 
other  brothers  and  sisters  have  turned 
on  to.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
our  resourcefulness  will  have  to  out¬ 
pace  the  man's  ability  to  isolate  us 
from  the  things  we  need. 

Food  comes  -first,  as  that  is  the  one 
thing  hardest  to  do  without.  If  you're 
living  in  one  place  for  a  week  or  long¬ 
er,  you  can  conspire  to  obtain  food 
stamps.  The  program  is  federally  ad¬ 
ministered,  but  ease  in  obtaining  them 
varies  greatly  from  state  to  state.  In 
general,  you  can  qualify  if  you  earn 
less  than  $1 65  per  month;  the  less  you 
earn,  the  more  stamps  you  receive. 

There  is  minimal  hassle  involved 
once  you  get  by  the  first  hurdle.  You 
can  make  contact  with  your  local  food 
stamp  vendor  by  contacting  the  Hou¬ 
ston  food  stamp  counselors  at  4715 
Fannin,  2-6  p.m.  Sunday.  There  are 
two  criteria  for  award  of  stamps:  you 
must  have  cooking  facilities,  and  you 
must  verify  your  income.  Here's  how 
to  do  it:  tell  them  you  rent  a  room. 
Get  some  freaks  or  cooperative  people 
to  verify  this.  Your  income  can  be 
certified  by  anyone  with  a  shade  of 
legitimacy. 

Should  you  be  traveling,  try  to 
plan  your  overnight  stays  to  coincide 
with  one  of  the  many  youth  colonies 


in  the  country.  It's  a  good  rule  that 
where  there's  a  college,  there  will  be 
freaks.  You  can  panhandle  in  the 
school  cafeteria,  eat  scraps,  and  if 
your  karma's  right,  get  turned-on  to  a 
crash  and  eats. 

Shelter  need  not  be  a  problem. 
Most  cities  of  any  size  have  a  Salvation 
Army  or  Mercy  Mission.  You  can  get 
a  bed  and  meal  for  the  cost  of  a  short 
religo-rap;  just  smile  and  dig  it.  You'll 
be  meeting  plenty  of  older  freaks  too, 
called  hobos.  If  the  town  has  an 
established  movement,  and  most  larg¬ 
er  ones  do,  there  may  be  a  community 
switchboard  or  crash  pad,  in  which 
case  you're  home  free.  Just  treat  your 
people  as  the  brothers  and  sisters  they 
are;  help  with  dishwashing  and  other 
chores. 

Transportation  can  be  dealt  with  in 
many  ways.  Assuming  you're  on 
youth  fare  —  no  car  or  van  —  that 
means  hitching,  a  rip-off,  or  a  not 
used-enough  mode  known  as  freight 
train  hopping.  Hitchers  should  utilize 
the  interstate  system,  if  possible;  the 
rides  are  longer  this  way.  Your  biggest 
problem  is  pigs.  Try  to  use  the  busier 
access  ramps  standing  on  the  legal  side 
of  the  "pedestrians  prohibited"  sign. 
I've  found  that  it's  better  not  to  use  a 
sign,  as  many  people  are  psyched-out 
by  places  beyond  their  destination. 
Take  what  rides  you  can  get.  You'll 
get  there  faster  in  the  long  run. 

Trains  are  a  gas.  I  use  them  when¬ 
ever  I  get  marooned  or  want  to  take  in 


some  scenery  off  the  beaten  path. 
Most  rail  lines  parallel  highways  and 
junction  or  have  sidings  in  major 
towns.  You  can  get  information  on 
train  destinations  by  simply  asking 
yardmen.  They  are  used  to  hobos. 
Hopping  a  moving  train  is  hairy,  but 
once  done,  it's  child's  play.  Pick  out 
an  open  boxcar  in  the  middle  of  the 
train,  throw  your  pack  aboard,  and 
jump  so  as  to  land  on  your  stomach. 
Team  up  with  a  hobo  if  you  can.  They 
are  happy  to  pass  on  their  skills. 

For  the  enterprising,  planes  and 
buses  provide  comfortable  rides  at 
down  to  earth  prices  —  free  or  very 
near.  Some  folks  have  airline  tickets 
sent  to  an  address  (not  their  own) 
with  return  envelope  for  payment. 
They  give  a  phony  name  and  company. 
The  postage-guaranteed  return  en- 


dropped  in  the  mailbox.  The  airline 
is  required  by  law  to  pay  the  postage. 
Many  freaks  get  rid  of  their  garbage 
this  way. 

Buses  are  easy  pickings.  Purchase 
a  non-express  ticket  for  about  100 
miles  toward  your  destination.  Just 
before  you're  to  get  off,  scoot  down 
in  the  seat  and  pretend  you're  asleep; 
or  you  can  hide  in  the  john.  If  asked 
for  your  ticket,  you  lost  it.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  keep  their  receipts.  It's  unlikely 
you'll  be  asked,  as  too  many  passeng¬ 
ers  get  on  and  off  for  the  driver  to 
keep  track  of  all  of  them. 

Should  you  find  yourself  in  need  of 
clothes,  the  Goodwill  store  can  outfit 
you  in  a  far-out  set  of  rags  for  a  dollar 
or  two.  Many  movement  areas  have  a 
free  store.  You  can  find  out  their 
location  through  the  switchboard  or 
the  local  underground  paper. 

Your  communications  needs  are 
easily  satisfied.  Criminal  elements  re¬ 
port  that  the  new  credit  card  phone 
code  has  been  broken.  Tut  tut.  The 
key,  reportedly  stolen  by  these  jack- 
napes,  is  this.  If  the  sixth  number  in 
the  card  is  one,  the  letter  is  "Q."  If  it 
is  two,  "A"  is  the  letter  at  the  end. 
Three  corresponds  with  "E,"  four  is 
"H,"  five  is  "J,"  six  is  "N,"  seven  is 
"R,"  eight  is  "U,"  nine  is  "W,"  and 
zero  is  "Z." 

For  example  521-7328-149-A,  the 
sixth  number  is  two  and  the  letter  at 
the  end  would  be  "A."  The  sixth  num¬ 
ber  is  always  coded  to  a  letter.  The 
first  seven  numbers  are  the  phone 
number  of  the  card  holder,  the  last 
three  are  keyed  to  the  city.  The  last 
three  numbers  (billing  number)  for 
Houston  are  151,  for  Dallas,  149, 
Atlanta  035,  New  Orleans  046,  San 
■  Francisco  158,  Chicago  074. 

The  dangerous  criminals  who  use 
phoney  cards  are  careful  that  the  first 
three  numbers  of  the  prefix  is  a  real 
prefix  in  the  area  the  card  purports 
to  be  from,  and  the  fourth  number 
should  never  be  "9"  because  that  in¬ 
dicates  a  pay  phone. 

It  is  scandalous  that  if  they  sound 
sure  of  themselves  over  the  phone,  and 
make  up  a  realistic  number,  they 
are  never  caught.  Of  course  they  are 
careful  not  to  call  in  traceable  pat¬ 
terns,  or  to  talk  for  ionger  then  15. 
minutes. 

Fuck  the  System! 

-  March  Hare,  your  roving  Youth 
International  Party  reporter 


MEET  THE 


The  Water  Bed  is  a  revolutionary  concept  for  the  uninhibited. 
Utilizing  a  mattress  of  water,  this  bed  will  follow  your  every 
movement.  Like  sleeping  in  space  at  zero  G's.  Our  water  bed 
is  sure  to  please  (come  see  us  for  the  ball  and  trip  of  your  !;fe). 


50  year  replacement  guar. 
KING  SIZE  -  S99.50 
8  FT.  ROUND  —  $129.50 
frames  available 


HOUSTON  WATER  BEDS 
9219  Long  Point 
464-9916 
SPRING  BRANCH 


join  booston'S 
food  family 

The  Houston  Food  Co-op  is  a  group  of  people  conspiring  to  get  their  food  at 
the  cheapest  possible  prices.  We  are  buying  our  food  together  in  large  amounts 
from  farmers  and  wholesalers.  This  saves  money  because  the  middlemen's  pro¬ 
fits  are  eliminated. 

We  have  produce,  canned  and  dry  goods,  eggs,  bread  (some  homemade), 
cheese,  luncheon  meats,  and  dairy  products.  We  also  buy  large  sacks  of  whole 
wheat  flour,  organic  brown  rice,  powdered  milk,  spices  and  other  good  stuff. 
Most  prices  are  wholesale  or  less. 

Co-op  families  each  work  about'  three  hours  a  month  to  operate  the  co-op. 
We  have  eight  representatives  who  make  sure  the  co-op  runs  smoothly  and  a 
manager  who  is  responsible  for  daily  operation.  This  loose  structure  has  solved 
many  of  the  problems  we  had  in  our  first  year. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining,  come  by  4715  Fannin  from  3-6  p.m.  on 
Sunday.  There  is  a  $5  membership  fee  and  dues  of  $1  a  month.  If  you  have 
joined  before  and  are  not  using  the  co-op  now  you  do  not  need  to  pay  another 
$5.  The  co-op  is  a  non-profit  organization  and  these  fees,  plus  a  10%  addition 
to  the  food  cost,  pay  our  expenses. 

The  co-op  is  presently  offering  benefits  other  than  cheap  food  prices.  There 
are  counselors  on  hand  to  help  people  get  jobs,  food  stamps,  training,  etc. 

We  are  also  working  toward  accepting  food  stamps,  growing  our  own  organic 
vegetables,  and  recycling  as  many  materials  as  possible.  As  the  co-op  grows  we 
want  to  begin  neighborhood  branches.  This  would  save  transportation  costs 
and  time  for  people  in  other  parts  of  town.  It  would  also  help  build  friendship 
and  a  sense  of  community  in  these  areas. . 

We  are  now  setting  up  a  benefit  at  Of  Our  Own  and  other  social  functions  to 
help  the  co-op  members  become  an  even  closer  family  than  we  are  now. 
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fadio  newsman  Mitch  Green  interviews  star  attraction  at  recent  panel 
discussion  at  the  University  of  Houston.  John  Santerelli,  a  representative  of  ' 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell's  office,  spoke  on  campus  Wednesday^  Feb.  3. 
But  this  small  pig,  covered  with  red,  white  and  blue  grease,  managed  to  tempo¬ 
rarily  steal  the  show  as  he  wandered  squeeling  and  snorting  through  the  audience. 

Santarelli  and  six  other  Department  of  Justice'  representatives  spoke  and 
answered  questions  from  an  openly  hostile  audience  of  about  150. 


notes  from 
got/  Mention 


Nuntius  attacks  GIF 


Houston  GLF  has  recently  been  attacked  through  a  series  of  articles  printed 
in  the  Nuntius,  a  local  gay  publication.  The  GLF  sisters  and  brothers  deeply  re¬ 
gret  that  their  brothers  at  the  Nuntius  adhere  to  factionalism  rather  than  the 
queSt  for  gay  solidarity. 

The  contradictions  between  the  GLF,  the  gay  community  and  our  liberation 
struggle,  as  seen  by  the  Nuntius,  do  not  exist.  The  Nuntius  has  said  our  political 
analysis  is  19th  century,  that  we  are  anarchistic,  communists  and  Nazis,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  call  ourselves  gay  because  we  concern  ourselves  with  all  oppress¬ 
ed  peoples. 

The  publication  has  rejected  as  illogical  our  call  for  an  end  to  domination  of 
one  individual  by  another.  And  worst  of  all  the  Nuntius  has  given  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  reports  to  its  readers,  alleging  that  GLF  members  are  involved  in 
terroristic  threats  and  knifings.  In  reality,  the  GLF  offers  a  political,  cultural 
and  personal  alternative  to  the  racist,  sexist,  competitive  Death  Kulture  of 
Amerika. 

The  Nuntius  advises  us  to  "learn  the  importance  of  individual  co-existence 
capitalism  and  money."  We  choose  the  collective  struggle  rather  than  individual 
isolation,  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs  rather  than  capitalism,  human  dignity 
rather  than  money. 

One  article  states,  "try  to  deprive  me  of  my  integrity  and  my  ego,  and  I  will 
try  to  destroy  you."  Houston  GLF  is  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  every  person's 
integrity.  We  want  to  destroy  no  one,  whether  he  or  she  agrees  with  us  or  not. 

We  want  only  to  make  the  rhetoric  about  a  free  Amerika  a  reality.  We  call  on 
our  brothers  from  the  Nuntius  staff  to  stand  with  us  in  a  united  struggle  to  set 
gays  free. 

WE  WILL  BE  FREE! 

Liberation  benefit  atOfOurOwn 

Those  anonymous  misfits,  neurotics,  anarchists,  communists,  goon  squad 
gay  Nazis  are  having  a  benefit  with  women's  liberation,  at  8  p.m.,  Monday 
Feb.  22,  at  Of  Our  Own  in  the  Village. 

Come  one!  Come  all!  See  'em  in  person.  You  may  feel  right  at  home. 

We  can  also  be  seen,  heard  and  joined  every  Tuesday  evening  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
San  Jaemto  Sonora  room  at  the  University  Center  at  the  University  of  Houston. 

About  that  Spiro  demo... 

It's  important  to  remember  that  our  revolution  is  a  total  revolution.  Its  man 
goal  is  to  build  a  new  society  where  no  people  are  oppressed  by  others.  While 
we're  tearing  down  the  existing  oppressive  society  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
copy  attitudes  from  it  which  are  oppressive  themselves. 

Some  of  the  things  yelled  at  the  pigs  at  the  Spiro  demonstration  were 
"faggot,"  "queer,”  and,  "I  bet  pigs  don't  have  old  ladies,  they  sleep  with  men.' 
This  may  all  be  true,  but  to  yell  it  at  the  pigs  is  a  way  of  saying  that  it  is  wrong 
or  bad  to  be  gay.  It  is  not. 

Growing  up  in  the  sick  Amerikan  society  causes  most  people  to  loose  mucl 
of  the  ability  to  express  or  accept  true  feelings  of  love  with  anyone.  Par  of 
relearning  how  to  love  ourselves  and  others  is  understanding  that  love  is  alway 
beautiful  —  not  just  when  it's  inside  the  boundaries  of  marriage  or  hetero 
sexuaMty.  _  Houston  GLF 
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Phencyclidine  —  "Pig  Tranquilizer"  -  Sernyl  (Park,  Davis  &  Co.) 

Phencyclidine  (PCP)  is  an  animal  anesthetic  legitimately  available  from  Park, 
Davis  &  Co.,  brand  name  Sernyl. 

First  to  appeaf  as  a  street  drug  in  1967,  known  as  the  Peace  Pill. 

It  is  an  "unsafe"  recreational  drug,  synthesized  in  illicit  labs  for  street  use, 
by  lame  and  ignorant  dealers. 

It  differs  from  many  other  satisfactory  recreational  drugs  because  missyn- 
thesis  can  produce  a  very  toxic  substance,  which  produces  abdominal  cramps, 
emesis  (frequently  with  blood),  coma  and  even  death. 

At  low  doses,  the  most  prominent  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  alcohol  in¬ 
toxication.  With  increased  doses,  analgesia  and  then  anesthesia  are  noted.  Large 
doses  can  produce  convulsions. 

Flushing,  profuse  sweating  and  mild  relaxation  of  the  arteries  are  common, 
but  pupil  size  is  unaffected.  The  cardiovascular  system  responds  by  increased 
blood  pressure  and  abnormal  rapidity  of  heart  action.  Respiratory  changes 
appear  to  be  minimal  in  terms  of  depth  and  rate.  Side-to-side  eye  movements, 
muscular  incoordination,  double-vision  and  dizziness  (which  may  induce  nausea 
and  vomiting)  usually  occur  acutely,  and  disappear  later. 

(This  is  boring  and  probably  more  than  a  bit  paranoid-sounding;  don't 
project  yourself  into  the  symptoms;  this  linear  doctor-shit  sounds  like  hoo-doo.) 
Other  Effects: 

1.  found  to  worsen  any  psychopathology  in  certain  subjects. 

2.  apathy:  "most  subjects  'experience  a  sense  of  isolation.  They  felt  people 
around  them  could  not  be  contacted  and  saw  them  as  if  through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  telescope.'  " 

MANAGEMENT :  a  warm  and  non-threatening  environment,  one-to-one  con- 
-tact  with  an  empathetic  individual  who  would  be  capable  of  determining  the 
deterioration  of  the  individual's  physical  state,  protection  from  self-harm  and 
the  availibility  of  hospital  facilities. 

Gershon  8t  Olariu  (1960)  found  that  six  grams  of  sodium  succinate  ad¬ 
ministered  over  a  five-minute  period  approx.  314  hours  after  oral  ingestion  of 
PCP  reversed  most  of  the  drug's  effects. 

(Condensed  from  a  discussion  of  phencyclidine  by  Alan  Reed,  Jr.,  M.D.,  and 
Andrew  W.  Kane,  Ph.D..  Much  of  the  information  included  initially  published 
in  Volume  2,  Number  5  STASH  (Student  Association  for  the  Study  of  Hallucin¬ 
ogens,  Inc.;  prepaved  for  this  publication  by  inlet  drug  crisis  intervention  unit.) 


Inlet  Drug  Crisis  Clinic  has  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  someone  is  dumping  about 
seven  hundred  one  c.c.  glass  rigs 
(hypodermic  needles  and  syringes)  on 
the  Space  City  streets  that  have  been 
infected  with  STAPH  (the  disease  that 
killed  those  babies  at  Jeff  Davis 
Hospital  recently). 

The  dumper  thinks  he  can  "clean" 
the  rigs  by  boiling  them.  This  does  not 
kill  staphlococcus  bacilli.  Take  care, 
j  Do  not  buy  street  rigs! 


PERMATCH  with  Roach  Clip 

Order  yours  today.  Send  cash,  check,  or  money 

order  to: 


RIGHT-ON  CO. 

P.O.  Box  486 

Deer  Park,  Texas  77536 

Allow  two  weeks  delivery. 


WESTHEIMER  WASHETTE 
1711  Westheimer 

complete  laundry  service:  wash,  dry  &  fold  .  . .  also  rugs  and  blankets 

FREE  pickup  and  delivery  for  West  University,  Montrose-Westheimer  areas 

leave  laundry  before  goint  to  work  or  shopping  &  pick  up  same  day  or  following 
day 

open  7  a.m.  thru  5  p.m.,  mon.  —  fri.,  or  7  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  sat 
call  529-2595 
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to  take  us  seriously. 

I  am  tired  wanting  them  to  think 
about  right  and  wrong. 


men 


men  who  practice  the  law, 
who  revere  the  taw, 
who  make  the  law, 
who  enforce  the  law, 
who  live  behind 
and  operate  through 
and  feed  themselves 
at  the  expense  of 
starving  children 
because  of  the  law, 
men  who  sit  in  panneled  offices 
and  think  about  vacations 
and  tell  women 


I  want  them  to  fear. 

I  want  them  to  feel  fear  now 
as  |  have  felt  suffering  in  the  womb,  and 
I  want  them 
to  know 

that  there  is  always  a  time 

there  is  always  a  time  to  make  right 

what  is  wrong, 

there  is  always  a  time 

for  retribution 

and  that  time 

is  beginning. 
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—  Susan  Griffin 
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Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  acting  chief  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  delegation  at  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Peace  Conference  gave  an  interview  to  a  wom¬ 
an  reporter  from  the  London  Times  almost  a  year 
ago  in  Paris.  (This  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  inter¬ 
view.)  A  photograph  on  the  wall  showed  a  young 
American  with  fair  hair  and  a  quiet  gentle  face,  burn¬ 
ing  his  draft  card. 

In  November,  this  woman  was  unknown  to  the 
outside  world.  Then  she  appeared  in  Paris  and  the 
picture  of  a  grave  rather  beautiful  Asian  face  appear¬ 
ed  in  newspapers  everywhere.  Her  name,  we  were 
told,  was  Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Binh  .  .  .  She  wears 
the  long  Vietnamese  tunic  and  trousers  with  a  Europ¬ 
ean  woollen  jacket  for  warmth.  She  uses  neither 
make-up  nor  a  hairdresser.  Madame  Binh  does  not 
think  her  life  is  special:  it  is  how  Vietnamese 
‘‘patriots’’  live. 

When  Madame  Binh  was  a  girl  of  18,  the  Second 
World  War  ended  and  the  Japanese  were  defeated  and 
expelled  from  her  country.  Since  older  patriots, 
led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
this  result  .  .  the  Vietnamese  expected  to  be  free 
and  independent,  rulers  in  their  own  land. 

Madame  Binh  had  just  finished  her  education  in  a 
lycee.  "I  learned  French,  and  French  history.  Not  our 
history  ...  We  were  despised  by  the  colonialists;  I 
was  often  indignant,  humiliated.  I  saw  how  poor  my 
people  were.  I  wanted  then  to  be  a  doctor,  to  help 
my  people.  I  saw  how  they  went  to  doctors  and  were 
asked  first  how  much  money  they  had." 

Her  grandfather  had  been  a  famous  patriot,  im¬ 
prisoned  in  his  day  by  the  French,  but  he  died  before 
she  was  born.  Her  father  was  a  civil  servant,  "a  small 
fonctionnaire,  neither  rich  nor  poor."  She  was  the 
oldest  of  six  children,  her  mother  was  dead.  In  1945, 
they  were  full  of  hope,  the  war  was  over,  now  they 
would  live  in  peace,  at  home  among  themselves. 

But  the  French  returned;  the  patriots  were  cheat¬ 
ed  of  their  nationhood,  again  to  become  second-class 
citizens  in  a  colony.  So  the  patriots  took  up  arms  a 
second  time  in  September,  1945,  and  Madame  Binh's 
father  joined  them;  Vietnam  for  the  Vietnamese  . 

"From  1945,  we  had  no  money.  After  he  was 
arrested  two  or  three  times  by  the  French,  my  father 
had  to  escape  to  the  maquis.  I  stayed;  there  were 
five  children  to  look  after." 

She  was  in  Saigon  alone  at  18,  teaching  "little 
classes  of  children"  to  earn  money,  taking  courses  to 
qualify  for  a  proper  lycee  post,  and  "participating". 
"I  could  not  have  done  it  without  help  from  friends." 
First  she  worked  with  students,  then  with  women's 
organizations,  then  with  "the  intellectuals."  "The 
great  majority  of  intellectuals  in  our  country  have  al¬ 
ways  been  patriots." 

How  did  she  know  what  to  do?  "Me,  I  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  political  education  .  .  .  i  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience.  We  organized  protest  marches  against  the 
arrests  of  patriots,  we  distributed  leaflets,  we  met 
and  discussed."  For  six  years  she  kept  her  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  together  and  "participated". 
Then,  at  the  age  of  24,  she  was  arrested  by  the 
French.  She  spent  four  years  in  prison. 

"And  I  was  tortured  too,  you  know,  to  make  me 
confess  to  subversive  activities  and  to  say  I  was  a 
communist.  I  did  not  speak,  but  they  wrote  anything 
they  liked  in  anyone's  dossier." 

I  asked  who  tortured  her.  "Vietnamese,  with  the 
French  directing.  Just  as  now  it  is  Vietnamese  who 
torture,  with  Americans  directing." 


Mme.  Binh/LNS 


"When  I  was  ip  prison, "  Madame  Binh  went  on, 
“there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  women  with 
me  who  did  not  even  know  why  they  were  there. 
They  asked,  what  have  we  done?  They  did  not  know 
when  they  came  but  when  they  left,  they  knew. 
They  left  as  patriots. " 

Her  brothers  and  sisters  were  dispersed  among 
friends.  It  was  really  the  end  of  the  family.  Four 
locked-up  years,  and  finally  the  patriots  won  and 
the  French  were  defeated.  The  prison  doors  opened. 
The  agreement  reached  at  Geneva  looked  forward  to 
elections  that  would  eventually  unify  the  country. 
"We  were  so  happy,"  Madame  Binh  said,  "so  happy 
to  have  peace  at  last  and  to  be  free.  My  father  came 
back,  and  the  children." 

In  that  short  spell  of  hope,  she  married  "some¬ 
one  I  had  known  for  a  long  time.  For  a  few  months, 
we  were  all  together."  This  is  the  best  memory;  her 
eyes  shone.  For  a  few  months  in  1945  is  the  only 
time  they  have  been' "all  together."  Madame  Binh  is 
now  41  years  old  and  the  mother  of  two  and  she  has 
never  had  a  home  with  her  husband  and  children. 
♦ 

When  the  people  poured  into  the  streets  of  Saigon 
to  celebrate  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  their  free¬ 
dom,  Diem's  police  fired  into  the  crowd.  Madame 
Binh  was  there  that  day,  when  rejoicing  instantly 
changed  to  fear  and  a  girl  friend  of  hers  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  in  the  stomach.  The  "intellectuals"  under¬ 
stood  quickly  that  the  Geneva  Agreement  would 
not  be  respected,  and  Diem's  repression  grew. 

"There  would  be  a  police  raid  closing  both  ends 
of  the  street,  and  the  police  would  look  at  identity 
cards  and  collect  the  young  men  and  take  them  away 
to  the  army;  it  happened  like  that  even  in  cinemas. 
And  patriots  were  arrested  and  shot.  Later  even 
whole  villages  would  be  decimated  with  machine 
guns.  They  pulled  the  guillotine  through  the  streets 
of  towns  and  villages  to  intimidate  the  people.  They 
executed  people  openly  in  market  squares  and  made 
their  families  watch. 

"And  that  division  of  our  country,  it  was  to  last 
only  two  years  until  we  could  vote,  and  instead  it 
lasted  for  always.  Children  do  not  remember  ever  see¬ 
ing  their  fathers  who  went  north  with  our  army  as 
the  treaty  planned.  We  have  a  profound  tradition  of 
the  family  in  Vietnam;  men  and  women  remain  faith¬ 
ful,  all  these  years,  without  ever  knowing  happiness." 

In  1957  Madame  Binh  left  Saigon  to  hide  in  the 
country,  "moving  from  one  place  to  another,  always 
moving.  Sometimes  we  would  arrive  and  be  told  no, 
you  must  go  on  at  once.  We  lived  underground  often) 
never  coming  out  into  the  air  except  at  night.  1957 
through  1959:  those  were  the  black  years.  By  1960, 
the  people  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  They  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  fight  and  protect  themselves. 

"We  organized  village  by  village.  Those  who  knew 
how  to  fight,  taught  the  others.  It  was  the  third  time 
we  fought,  you  know.  ” 

"The  Geneva  Agreement  was  torn  up  by  Diem;  we 
knew  we  would  never  have  the  vote  to  decide  how 
our  country  should  live.  And  then  the  Americans 
came.  I  think  the  whole  world  knows  that  our 
patriots  are  brave." 


During  her  first  year  of  hiding  and  flight,  Madame 
Binh  bore  a  son,  and  four  years  later,  a  daughter. 
These  children,  now  aged  13  and  9,  have  always  lived 
with  friends  in  what  has  so  far  remained  a  safe  place. 
"I  can  count  the  days  —  not  weeks,  not  months  —  in 
all  these  years  that  I  have  seen  my  husband.  My  child¬ 
ren  count  the  time  they  have  seen  me  or  their  father 
in  days.  People  say  we  are  accustomed  to  this  life. 
But  we  have  the  same  desires  and  wants  as  everyone 
else.  The  same.  It  is  difficult  to  live  as  we  do." 

Obviously,  Madame  Binh  will  not  give  details 
about  her  difficult  life.  She  says  of  her  husband  only 
that  he  is  a  patriot  too  and  constantly  occupied;  they 
are  never  able  to  visit  their  children  together. 

How  did  her  children  survive  the  rain  of  fire  and 
steel?  "The  little  girl  is  more  sensitive,"  Madame 
Binh  said,  and  smiled  as  if  to  excuse  the  child.  "When 
she  hears  planes  she  runs  quickly  to  the  shelter.  The 
boy  is  harder;  he  waits  a  minute  and  looks  at  the  sky 
before  he  goes.  But  we  tell  our  children  that  the 
bombs  cannot  kill  everyone;  they  must  not  be 
afraid."  Her  head  was  bowed,  her  voice  very  low. 

A  large  photograph  on  the  wall  showed  five 
radiantly  gay  young  Vietnamese,  two  boys  with 
accordians,  two  girls  and  a  boy  with  rifles.  Madame 
Binh  explained  that  the  accordion  players  were  a 
village  entertainment  team;  in  the  liberated  zones,  all 
villages  had  them.  The  laughing  youngsters  with  rifles 
were  members  of  the  militia  who  protected  the 
village. 

“We  know  that  our  sacrifice  is  necessary.  If  the 
bombs  do  not  fall  on  you,  they  fall  on  friends.  We 
accept  fate.  We  are  calm.  It  is  useless  to  be  a  pessim¬ 
ist.  One  day,  we  will  win  a  beautiful  life,  if  not  for 
ourselves,  then  for  our  children.  ” 

"But  there  will  be  a  whole  army  of  children  in 
Vietnam  who  will  never  have  a  beautiful  life:  the 
amputees,  the  blind,  the  mutilated,  the  small  ones 
who  have  gone  insane." 

I  asked,  would  not  her  people  hate  Americans  for 
ever? 

"No!"  Madame  Binh  said.  "No,  you  must  not  be¬ 
lieve  that.  My  people  are  touched  by  all  the  acts  — 
the  small  as  well  as  the  large  —  that  the  American 
people  make  against  this  war.  We  are  really  moved. 
We  do  distinguish  between  people  of  goodwill  every¬ 
where  and  governments.  We  feel  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  has  understood  us.  You  see,  I 
was  imprisoned  by  a  French  government  and  yet  I 
have  French  friends,  best  friends,  and  my  people 
keep  a  good  relationship  with  the  French  people  to 
this  day.  We  do  not  want  hate  and  war.  We  want  only 
peace  and  the  right  to  be  independent  in  our  own 
land." 
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The  original  Vietnamese  tribes 
were  probably  part  of  the  Thai  group 
which  lived  over  most  of  South  and 
Southwestern  China  and  of  the  Austro- 
asiatic  group  which  settled  over  the 
northern  part  of  Southeast  Asia  in  pre¬ 
historic  times.  These  tribes  were  con¬ 
quered  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  by  the  Han  Chinese,  and 
their  territory  was  made  a  border  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
Chinese  domination  was  to  last  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  a  period,  how¬ 
ever,  interrupted  by  some  uprisings 
and  a  few  short  periods  of  independ¬ 
ence. 

Chinese  domination  has  left  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Vietnamese  people. 
The  chiefs  and  nobles  of  Viet  tribes 
were  Sinicized  ("made  Chinese")  into 
feudal  landlords  or  into  officials 
(mandarins)  under  the  Chinese  gover¬ 
nors.  Chinese  religions  and  philosop¬ 
hies,  the  Chinese  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  system,  Chinese  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques,  manners,  habits,  and  clothing 
were  forced  upon  the  Vietnamese. 
But  the  basis  of  Vietnamese  life  —  the 
village  with  its  original  communal 
organization  —  was  maintained  and 
the  familial  pattern  of  relationships 
(as  distinct  from  the  Chinese,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  role  of  women)  remain¬ 
ed  unchanged  through  the  ages. 

In  939  A.D.,  "Duke"  Ngo  Quyen 
led  a  revolt  and  won  independence 
for  the  first  Viet  dynasty,  with  its 
capital  city  near  the  present  site  of 
Hanoi.  The  Vietnamese  defended  their 
independence  against  a  series  of  Mon- 
gol-Chinese  invasions  launched  by 
Kubiai  Khan  in  the  13th  century  as 
well  as  another  in  the  15th  century. 

During  and  after  this  period,  the 
Vietnamese  began  the  nam  tien,  or 
drive  to  the  south,  a  migration  from 
the  compact  region  south  of  China 
they  then  occupied,  southward  along 
the  coast  of  the  South  China  Sea. 
The  essential  Vietnamese  character  of 
the  Southern  frontiersman  was  pre¬ 
served  by  the  migration  of  whole 
villages,  so  that  the  kinship  system 
and  the  structure  of  Vietnamese 
society  were  retained  and  provided  a 
common  f51ink  between  northern  and 
southern  populations.  Although  the 
country  was  divided  for  all  practical 
purposes  between  two  powerful  feud¬ 
al  families  after  the  16th  century,  the 
heads  of  the  old  royal  family  were 
stifl  given  homage  as  the  sovereigns 
of  a  united  Vietnam  during  the  17th 
and  18tb  centuries. 

THE  NGUYEN  DYNASTY  AND  THE 
ORIGINS  OF  FRENCH  RULE 

Vietnam  was  finally  reunited  in 
1802  under  the  emperor  Trieu  Da, 
the  first’SPtfie  Nguyen  dynasty,  who 
reformed  the  civil  service  examination 
system,  developed  a  new  legal  code, 
and  began  modernization:  of  the  ad- 
'  ministration.  He  permitted  French 
Catholic  missionaries  to  function,  but 
they  abused  the  privileges  given  to 


them.  Their  alleged  mistreatment  pro¬ 
vided  the  occasion  for  the  French 
seizure  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia. 


The  missionaries  and  the  French 
naval  officers  corps  urged  colonizing 
Vietnam,  emphasizing  the  "civilizing 
mission"  of  France  and  the  many 
strategic  military  and  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  be  gained,  among 
them  a  close  proximity  to  China,  over 
whom  they  hoped  to  acquire  a  great 
influence  along  with  substantial  trade. 
A  series  of  incidents  were  provoked 
and  Louis  Napoleon  finally  agreed  to 
order  naval  demonstrations  and  send 
in  troops.  Protectorate  states  were 
immediately  established  in  parts  of 
Vietnam.  By  1884,  the  whole  country 
was  under  French  domination. 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  RULE 

French  policy  in  the  Indochinese 
Union  (Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia) 
was  the  traditional  imperialist  policy 
of  the  era:  the  colony  was  to  supply 
cheap  raw  materials,  buy  French 
manufactured  products,  and  econ¬ 
omically  benefit.  France  and  the 
French  colonies.  One-third  of  the 
French  capital  invested  in  Indochina 
went  into  agriculture,  divided  among 
rubber,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
cotton  plantations  in  that  order.  In 
1939,  1.6  million  tons  of  rice  was  ex¬ 
ported  out  of  a  total  production  of 
four  million  tons.  But  the  people  of 
Indochina  paid  the  price.  During  the 
period  1900-1939,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  rice,  the  region's  staple 
food,  decreased  by  an  incredible  30%. 
(Felix  Greene;  Vietnam,  Vietnam; 
page  121) 

Taxes  imposed  by  the  French  were 
heavy.  Their  purpose  was  to  make  the 
Vietnamese  population  pay  for  all  the 
costs  of  the  French  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration,  including  the  costs  of 
expensive  public  works  projects.  The 
public  works  were  undertaken  partly 
to  relieve  the  unemployment  problem 
caused  by  growing  numbers  of  dis¬ 
possessed  peasants,  and  partly  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  colony  by 
constructing  ports,  transport,  and 
other  facilities. 

MODERN  NATIONALISM 

During  World  War  1  —  in  which 
Japan,  China  and  France  found  them¬ 
selves  allied  against  Germany  —  Viet- 
manese  nationalists,  refusing  to  accept 
foreign  domination,  had  to  find  a  way 
to  deal  with  France.  Among  the  Viet¬ 
namese  expatriates  in  France  at  the 
end  of  the  war  was  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc 
(Nguyen  the  patriot,  later  known  as 
Ho  Chi  Minh),  whose  pamphleteering 
against  the  abuses  of  the  French  colon¬ 
ial  system  and  in  favor  of  independ¬ 
ence  earned  him  a  strong  reputation 
as  a  patriot  back  in  Vietnam.  Ho  was 
ignored  when  he  presented  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  the  1919  Versailles  Con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  calling  for  reforms  in 


Uncle  Ho. 
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the  political  status  of  France's  Viet¬ 
namese  colony.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  to  join  the  French  Communist 
Party,  then  in  1923  to  visit  Moscow, 
hoping  to  find  in  the  USSR  the  sup¬ 
port  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
in  the  West. 

Meanwhile  the  new  generation  of 
intellectuals  and  officials,  in  Vietnam 
itself  was  asking  for  a  liberalization 
of  the  colonial  system.  All  of  their 
timid  demands  for  a  constitution,  etc, 
were  rejected  by  the  French,  who 
succeeded  —  by  distributing  honors 
to  some  leaders  and  by  imprisoning 
others  -  in  breaking  up  the  "reformist 
movement"  (1917-26).  After  1926  it 
became  clear  that  freedom  could  be 
obtained  only  by  force  and  that  co¬ 
operation  with  white  colonial  society 
would  lead  nowhere.  Two  clandestine 
groups  were  formed  at  this  time;  in 
1927,  the  Vietnam  National  Party, 
and  in  1930,  the  Indochinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  formed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Both  parties  were  savagely  repressed, 
most  of  their  members  being  either 
jailed  or  killed.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  him¬ 
self  arrested  in  1931  in  Hong  Kong  by 
British  police.  The  colonialists  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  every  opponent  a 
"Communist,"  thinking  it  could  thus 
justify  repression.  Actually  this  only 
helped  give  prestige  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  gradually  merged  national¬ 
ism  and  Marxism.  After  1935  the  two 
parties  joined  forces  and  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  Communist  Party  became  the 
first  nationalist  party  of  Vietnam. 

WORLD  WAR  II 

When  World  War  II  broke  out  in 
Europe,  political  freedom  was  again 
suppressed  in  Indochina.  The  Com¬ 
munist  Party  was  prohibited  in  Indo¬ 
china  as  in  France,  and  many  Com¬ 
munists  were  arrested.  During  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Vietnam,  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  met  in  exile 
in  south  China  and  invited  all  national¬ 
ist  groups  to  join  them  in  a  coalition 
to  fight  the  Japanese.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  groups 
called  themselves  the  League  for  the 
Independence  of  Vietnam,  popularly 
known  as  the  Viet  Minh.  The  in¬ 
dependence  movement  was  a  working 
coalition  of  various  groups  of  which 
the  Communist  Party  was  the  largest, 
but  not  the  only  member.  *  (The 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnahn,  formed  in  1960,  is  a  simil¬ 
arly  organized  coalition). 

By  the  fall  of  1944  the  Viet  Minh 
had  been  able  to  start  armed  guerrilla 
struggle  in  northern  Vietnam  itself, 
where  the  Viet  Minh  could  con¬ 
solidate.  Several  provinces  were  then 
merged  in  a  "Liberated  Zone"  and 
supplied  with  weapons  by  Americans 
from  China.  Starting  from  this  base, 
the  Viet  Minh  extended  its  clandestine 
control  over  most  of  the  countryside 
in  the  North  and  the  Center,  down  to 
-  Quangngai,  while  the  imperial  ad¬ 


ministration  was  falling  apart. 

When  the  Japanese  surrendered  in 
August  1945,  the  Viet  Minh  and  its 
nationalist  allies  seized  power  in 
Hanoi,  and  within  a  week  formed  a 
national  government  (including  both 
the  North  and  the  South)  under  the 
leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  On 
September  2,  Ho  Chi  Minh  addressed 
cheering  crowds  and  proclaimed  the 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  unification  of  Vietnam. 

A  LONG,  LONG  WAR 

A  few  weeks  later  the  French  came 
back  and  wrested  from  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  control  of  first  Saigon  and  then  all 
the  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  Unable  to  secure  firm 
Chinese  support  against  the  French, 
and  threatened  by  its  right  wing  op¬ 
ponents,  the  DRV  chose  to  negotiate 
with  France.  Throughout  the  year 
1946,  France  still  would  not  grant 
Vietnam  military  and  diplomatic  in¬ 
dependence  and  hostilities  flared  in 
December. 

Realizing  they  had  no  chance  to 
persuade  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  give  up  his 
objectives  of  national  unity  and  in¬ 
dependence,  the  French  decided  to 
"Vietnamize"  the  war  and  to  find 
another  "puppet  king,"  as  in  the 
1880's.  Former  Emperor  Bao  Dai 
agreed  to  head  the  "government" 
created  in  May  1948.  However,  unable 
to  obtain  complete  victory  over  the 
DRV,  France  called  on  the  United 
States  for  help,  and  US  "advisors"  be¬ 
gan  arriving  in  1950. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  victory  of 
the  Vietnamese  People's  Army  at 
Dienbienphu,  an  armistice  was  signed 
in  Geneva  in  July  1954  between  the 
DRV  and  France.  The  forces  of  each 
side  were  to  be  regrouped  on  either 
side  of  the  17th  parallel;  the  independ¬ 
ence,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Vietnam  were  to  be  recognized  on  a 
world  scale;  and  general  free  elections 
were  to  be  held  irr  1956  to  form  a 
government  for  the  whole  of  Vietnam 
by  agreement  between  the  northern 
zone  and  the  southern  (French)  zone, 
which  later  the  US  took  over  from 
the  French.  The  electoral  process  was 
blocked  'by  the  Baodaist  ("puppet") 
government,  then  headed  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican-selected  premier,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 
A  separate  state  was  created  out  of 
the  southern  zone  in  October  1955 
and  repression  launched  against  the 
partisans  of  genuine  independence. 
Four  years  of  repression  resulted  in 
a  general  uprising  in  the  countryside 
in  1959  and  the  emergance  in  Dec¬ 
ember  1960  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  (improperly 
called  "Viet  Cong"  in  the  West). 


(-Condensed  from  the  text  of  North 
Vietnam  by  Philippe  Devillers,  Holt 
ppbk,  1970.) 
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"The  Viet  Cong  is  a  powerful  force 
which  cannot  be  dislodged  from  its 
constituency  as  long  as  the  con¬ 
stituency  continues  to  exist.” 

State  Department  task  force  on  Viet¬ 
nam 

The  single  most  important  factor 
in  the  rise  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  the  alienation  of  the  native 
southern  Buddhist  peasant  majority. 
The  recurring  theme  of  an  economically 
oppressed  peasantry  —  corrupt  offic¬ 
ials,  lack  of  land  ownership,  and  the 
repression  of  political  protest  -  has 
dominated  the  rural  history  of  South 
Vietnam  since  1954.  Ultimately,  it  is 
the  only  factor  which  explains  the 
ability  of  a  revolutionary  movement 
to  attract  the  rural  peasant  as  its 
major  economic  and  military  support. 
It  explains  the  inability  of  the  Saigon 
government  to  get  its  peasant  army  to 
fight.  Religious  and  cultural  oppress¬ 
ion  aimed  at  the  Buddhist  population 
also  exacerbated  the  already  fund¬ 
amental  grievances  against  the  U.S. 
backed  Saigon  puppet  regimes. 

No  one  knows  the  precise  time  or 
action  which  brought  the  NLF  into 
being.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Dec. 
20,  1960,  announcement  of  the  NLF 
program  came  after  several  years  of 
sporadic  resistance  and  one  year  of 
continuous  and  growing  activities  by 
scattered  guerrilla  bands. 


The  1960  program  had  ten  major 
points.  Among  the  more  significant 
were:  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
regime;  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  sovereign  economy  and 
the  improvement  of  living  conditions; 
the  reduction  of  land  rents  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  agrarian  reform  with 
the  aim  of  providing  "land  to  the 
tillers,-"  the  creation  of  a  neutral  and 
peaceful  foreign  policy;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  relations  between  the 
two  zones  and  the  preparation  for  a 
peaceful  reunification  of  the  country; 
and  a  struggle  against  "aggressive  war," 
combined  with  a  campaign  for  world 
peace. 

The  more  recent  program  of  Sept 
ember,  1967,  reveals  some  shifts  ovei 
the  years.  The  tone  in  foreign  affairs 
is  much  more  militant  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  United  States  as  a 
major  threat  to  the  third  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  program  is 
even  more  expansive  in  its  broad  ap¬ 
peal  for  coalition  with  groups  outside 
the  NLF,  with  the  definite  exception 
of  the  small  group  of  people  most 
closely  associated  with  the  generals  in 
Saigon.  The  new  program  calls  for 
the  creation  of  separate  autonomous 
tribal  zones  similar  to  those  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  for  unity  and  fair  treat¬ 


Communal  work  in  a  liberated  village.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  liberation  in  newly  liberated  villages  is  to 
redistribute  the  land  equitably.  Another  is  to  create  collective  forms  of  production./  LNS 


ment  for  all  religious  groups.  The  last 
major  new  point  is  the  big  push  to 
bring  over  the  men  and  officers  still 
in  Saigon's  army.  This  particular  point 
grows  out  of  several  years  of  infilt¬ 
ration  and  converting  of  substantial 
numbers  of  civil  servants  and  officers 
in  the  Saigon  bureaucracy.  All  this 

adds  up  to  a  new  four  point  program: 
indepence,  reform,  reunification  and 
neutrality. 

On  June  6-8,  1969,  the  NLF 
brought  together  several  hundred  of 
its  leaders  and  members  of  allied 
groups  to  form  the  Provisional  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Government  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  formation  of  the  PRG  under¬ 
lines  the  fact  that  the  liberation  forces 
have  become  the  actual  functioning 
government  of  most  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  As  a  U.S.  military  intelligence 
officer  in  Vietnam  put  it  recently: 
"The  Viet  Cong  today  have  the  most 
developed  political  structure  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  . . .  (Saigon  government) 
...  is  a  late  arrival  on  the  scene  and 
does  not  have  the  leadership  or  pro¬ 
gram  necessary  to  challenge  the  VC 
political  structure."  (US  News  10/ 
27/69)  PRG  spokesmen  report  that  it 
controls  80%  of  the  territory  and 
represents  1 1  million  of  the  14  million 
people  in  South  Vietnam.  In  addition, 
the  PRG  has  many  loyal  supporters  in 
the  coastal  cities  still  controlled  by  the 
U.S.  and  the  Thieu-Ky-Khiem  regime. 

The  PRG  administration  actually 
provides  an  array  of  services  that  is 
far  superior  to  what  was  available  be- 
for  the  war.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  whole  schools,  hospitals, 
printing  shops  and  arms  factories  are 
located  in  underground  shelters.  PRG 
spokesmen  report  that  in  the  liberated 
areas  there  is  an  educational  system 
with  6,000  schools,  500,000  pupils 
and  2  uni versities.Where  once  was  only 
a  handful  of  doctors  in  all  of  Vietnam, 
the  PRG  now  has  medical  personnel 
in  %  of  the  villages  it  controls.  There 
are  also  47  newspapers  and  elaborate 
postal  and  currency  systems  in  the 
liberated  areas.  In  fact,  persons  who 
have  spent  time  in  Vietnam  report 
that  the  postal  services  of  the  PRG 
are  probably  more  efficient  than  those 
of  the  Saigon  government. 

Even  under  pressure  of  wartime, 
the  PRG  is  making  efforts  to  make  its 
administrative  processes  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people.  The  new 
Swedish  Premier  Olaf  Polme  stated  in 
February  1968,  when  he  joined  a  pro- 
NLF  march:  "If  one  is  to  speak  of 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  represented  in  a 


considerably  higher  degree  by  the 
NLF  than  by  the  U.S.  and  its  allied 
juntas." 

Local  administration  in  the  liberat¬ 
ed  areas  is  handled  by  revolutionary 
committees.  In  1500  of  the  2500  sub¬ 
districts  where  there  are  such  com¬ 
mittees,  the  PRG  has  been  able  to 
hold  direct  elections  with  universal 
sufferage  —  a  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ment  considering  the  round-the-clock 
bombings  of  much  of  the  liberated 
zone. 

The  Vietnamese  who  fight  for,  sup¬ 


port  and  comprise  the  NLF  aren't  in  it 
for  a  one  year  tour  of  duty. 

They're  in  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Some  of  them  have  been  fighting  in 
the  same  area  for  20  years.  Vietnam 
is  a  small  country;  they  could  easily 
walk  out  of  the  liberated  zones.  But 
they  don't. 

The  American  army  and  air  force 
can  bomb  villages  off  the  map,  which 
they  do,  destroy  crops  and  slaughter 
civilians.  They  can  and  do  obliterate 
whole  sections  of  the  country.  But 
the  people  stay  and  fight.  That's  what 
life  is  like  in  the  liberated  zones. 


PRG  Peace 
Proposal 

The  following  is  the  eight-point  peace  program  of  the  Provisional  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  fP.R.G.)  of  South  Vietnam,  presented  by  Madame  Binh 
at  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris  in  September,  1970. 


1)  The  United  States  Government  must  totally  withdraw  all  its  troops,  military 
personel,  war  materials  and  weapons,  and  dismantle  all  United  States  military 
bases  in  South  Vietnam;  without  posing  any  conditions  whatsoever. 

2)  The  question  of  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam  shall  be  resolved 
by  the  Vietnamese  parties  among  themselves. 

3)  The  administration  of  Thieu,  Ky  and  Khiem  carries  out  repression  against 
those  who  stand  for  peace,  independence,  neutrality  and  democracy.  The  re¬ 
storation  of  genuine  peace  in  South  Vietnam  necessitates  the  formation  in 
Saigon  of  an  administration  without  Thieu,  Ky  and  Khiem.  The  PRG  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  into  talks  with  such  an  administration  on  a  political  settlement. 

4)  The  South  Vietnamese  people  will  decide  themselves  the  political  regime  of 
South  Vietnam  through  really  free  and  democratic  general  elections,  elect  a 
national  Assembly,  work  out  a  constitution  and  set  up  a  government  reflecting 
the  entire  people's  aspirations.  General  elections  organized  by  the  United  States 
puppet  administration  in  Saigon  at  the  bayonets  of  the  U.S.  occupying  troops 
cannot  be  free  and  democratic. 

5)  A  provisional  coalition  government  is  indispensable  for  the  organization  of 
free  and  democratic  elections,  and  to  ensure  the  right  to  self-determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  during  the  period  between  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  holding  of  general  elections. 

The  provisional  coalition  government  will  include  three  components: 

—  persons  of  the  provisional  revolutionary  government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam. 

—  persons  of  the  Saigon  administration,  really  standing  for  peace,  independ¬ 
ence,  neutrality,  and  democracy. 

—  persons  of  various  political  and  religious  forces  and  tendencies  standing  for 
peace,  independence,  neutrality  and  democracy  including  those  who,  for 
political  reasons,  have  to  live  abroad. 

6)  Vietnam  is  one,  the  Vietnamese  people  are  one.  The  reunification  of  Vietnam 
will  be  achieved  step  by  step  by  peaceful  means,  on  the  basis  of  discussions  and 
agreements  between  the  two  zones,  without  foreign  interference. 

7)  The  parties  will  decide  together  measures  aimed  at  ensuring  the  respect  and 
the  correct  implementation  of  the  provisions  agreed  upon. 

8)  A  cease-fire  will  be  implemented  after  the  agreement  and  on  signing  of 

accords  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  war  and  restoring  peace. _ 


VIETNAM 


why  are  we 
in  Vietnam? 

Lots  of  people  will  tell  you  that  the  U.S.  is 
fighting  in  Indochina  against  an  international  com¬ 
munist  conspiracy,  directed  from  Moscow  or  Pek¬ 
ing.  "If  we  don't  stop  them  over  there,  we'll  have 
to  stop  them  in  San  Francisco!"  This  is  a  cold-war 
myth  of  the  first  order,  bearing  no  relation  to  real¬ 
ity.  China  and  Russia  are  at  each  other's  throats, 
both  militarily  and  ideologically.  Both  have  sup¬ 
plied  Hanoi  with  some  aid,  but  in  competition 
with  each  other. 

Beyond  the  question  of  power  lies  the  far  deep¬ 
er  question  of  what  communist  movements  offer 
to  Asian  peoples.  Democracy  versus  communism 
is  not  the  issue.  The  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam  is  not  opposing  a  democracy;  the 
NLF  is  opposing  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  dictator¬ 
ship  (supported  by  the  U.S.)  which  offers  neither 
freedom  nor  real  hope  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  in  the  liberated  villages  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  Saigon-appointed  landlords  have 
been  deposed  and  really  democratic  elections  and 
land  reform  have  taken  place  for  the  first  time 
since  before  the  French  colonialists. 

Wnere  communist  regimes  have  come  to  power 
in  Asia  (China,  N.  Korea,  and  Vietnam),  the  evid¬ 
ence  is  that  they  have  begun  to  harness  the  re¬ 
sources  and  human  energy  necessary  tor  national 
development.  They  have  addressed  themselves 
with  notable  success  to  the  problems  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  vast  gulf  between  a  rich  elite  and  an  impov¬ 
erished  peasantry,  expanding  educational 

facilities,  improving  health  facilities,  and  the 
like.  And  they  have  been  very  defensive  of  their 
national  autonomy  and  their  national  identities. 

As  a  system  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
organization,  communism  has  generally  proven  it¬ 
self  dynamic  and  viable  in  developing  nations  — 
far  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  majority 
of  people  than  are  those  ruling  elites  which  the 
U.S.  has  consistently  supported. 

U  north  Vietnam 
the  aggressor? 

Defenders  of  the  Vietnam  war  claim 

that  the  militant,  aggressive  Communist  regime 
in  N.  Vietnam  has  invaded  the  independent  state 
of  S.  Vietnam.  This  argument,  used  time  and  again 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon  (see  the  U.S. 


White  Paper  of  1965,  for  example)  stands  the 
truth  on  its  head. 

The  very  core  of  the  argument,  that  northern 
and  southern  Vietnam  are  two  different  coun¬ 
tries,  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  names  "North"  and 
"South"  were  given  the  two  halves  of  Vietnam 
during  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  and  were 
meant  to  designate  temporary  zones  to  which  the 
belligerents  (the  French  colonialists  and  national¬ 
ist  Viet  Minh)  could  withdraw  pending  elections 
in  1956  whicn  would  reunify  the  country. 

South  Vietnam  as  a  political  entity  was  creat¬ 
ed  after  1954  by  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  with  the  help  of 
the  United  States,  in  defiance  of  the  settlement 
worked  out  at  Geneva.  The  U.S.  further  under¬ 
mined  the  Geneva  accords  by  cooperating  with 
Diem  in  his  refusal  to  work  out  election  arrange¬ 
ments.  Elections  were  never  held  in  the  southern 
zone,  because  (as  president  Eisenhower  admitted) 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  won  by  a  landslide. 

Even  if  one  were  to  accept,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  the  claim  that  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  zones  of  Vietnam  are  indeed  two  separate 
nations,  the  facts  do  not  support  the  U.S.  con¬ 
tention  that  the  North  has  invaded  the  South.  Vir¬ 
tually  everyone  agrees  that  the  military  opponents 
of  the  Saigon  regime  are  overwhelmingly  souther¬ 
ners.  No  less  a  pig  than  Dean  Rusk  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Comm,  in  Jan.,  1966  (after  the 
massive  U.S.  buildup  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
saturation  bombing  of  the  North);  "80  percent  of 
those  who  are  called  Vietcong  are  or  have  been 
Southerners."  And  not  only  are  the  NLF  forces 
indigenous  Southerners,  but  their  support  also 
comes  mainly  from  the  South,  not  the  North  or 
other  communist  nations.  As  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  director  of  intelligence,  Thomas  L.  Hughes, 
said  in  June  of  1964:  "by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  Vietcong  weapons  come  not  from  Communist 
countries  but  from  capture,  purchase,  and  local 
manufacture." 

And  the  main  military  activity  has  been  in  the 
deep  soutn  (far  from  the  17th  parallel  which 
divides  the  two  Vietnams);  this  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  major  military  defeats  tor  Saigon.  The  first 
liberated  area,  in  fact,  was  the  Ca  Mau  peninsula, 
the  southernmost  tip  of  S.  Vietnam.  The  southern 
area  was  the  scene  of  the  big  military  sweeps  by 
the  uiemist  forces  long  before  the  armed  resist¬ 
ance  to  Uiem  was  started  in  1959,  and  the  main 
part  of  the  fighting  has  gone  on  there  ever  since. 
The  tendency  from  the  beginning  has  been  for  the 


areas  of  National  Liberation  Front  (NLh)  control 
to  spread  from  South  to  Norm,  and  not  vice  versa. 


•elf  determination  ... 
for  whom? 


"We  want  nothing  for  ourselves,  only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  in  their  own  way."  —  Pres. 
Johnson,  1965 

The  above  principle  of  self-determination  is  a 
popular  one  in  the  speeches  of  Nixon  and  other 
American  spokesmen.  It  means  that  a  nation  is 
free  from  outside  domination  and  foreign  control. 
But  when  applying  the  term  in  practice,  the  U.S. 
government  has  some  veryqueer  guidelines  to  tell 
if  a  country  is  self-determined  or  not.  If  a  country 
is  non-communist  and  economically,  militarily,  or 
diplomatically  influenced  by  the  U.S.  to  any  sub¬ 
stantial  degree,  it  is  automatically  classed  as  "in¬ 
dependent"  and  cited  as  an  example  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  at  work.  "Dependent"  nations  are  the 
"satellite"  nations  either  in  or  affiliated  with  the 
"Communist  bloc."  For  example,  South  Korea, 
with  over  60,000  American  troops  on  its  soil,  a 
standing  army  of  600,000  men  paid  and  equipped 
chiefly  by  the  U.S.,  and  heavily  dependent  on 
U.S.  aid,  continues  to  be  cited  as  a  prime  case  of 
an  "independent"  country.  North  Korea,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  no  Chinese  or  Russian  troops  on 
its  soil,  with  a  smaller  army,  and  with  far  less 
assistance  from  foreign  nations,  is  "dependent." 

The  Vietnamese  example  is  even  more  striking. 
North  Vietnam  has  been  consistently  described  as 
a  pawn  of  the  Communist  camp.  In  fact,  N.  Viet¬ 
namese  have  fought  for  generations  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  have  consistently  opposed  the  introduct¬ 
ion  of  foreign  troops  into  their  country. 

The  Saigon  regime,  on  the  other  hand,  permits 
a  massive  number  of  American  troops  and  sanct¬ 
ions  a  large  number  of  massive  U.S.  military  in¬ 
stallations.  The  military  junta  in  Saigon  is  totally 
dependent  on  continued  American  presence  (econ¬ 
omically, militarily,  and  politically)  for  its  contin¬ 
ued  existence. 


profit  and  foreign  policy 

American  military  intervention  abroad  is  noth¬ 
ing  new.  It  has  occurred  almost  continually  since 
World  War  II.  In  Greece  in  1947-48,  Iran  in  1953, 
Guatamala  in  1954,  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965,  and  many  other  cases,  American  troops, 
"advisers",  or  the  CIA  have  helped  overthrow 
leftist  governments.  On  countless  other  occasions, 
local  armies  trained  and  equipped  by  the  U.S. 
have  done  the  same  job  of  keeping  the  old  ruling 
elites  in  power.  The  war  in  Indochina  is  not  un¬ 
usual  because  the  U.S.  is  intervening;  it  is  unusual 
because  the  U.S.  is  losing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  most  Americans, 

U.S.  military  interventions  abroad  seem  like  un¬ 
fortunate,  irrational  blunders.  But  U.S.  interven¬ 
tions  are  quite  rational  when  seen  in  the  context  of 
America's  economic  structure  —  so  dominated  by 
giant  corporations.  The  U.S.  is  fighting  for  at  least 
one  freedom  in  Indochina:  freedom  for  U.S.  ec¬ 
onomic  penetration  of  Asia.  The  undeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  provide  U.S.  corporations 
with  extremely  profitable  investment  opportunit¬ 
ies,  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the 
cheap  labor  necessary  to  extract  them  at  a  high 
rate  of  profit.  Developing  "free  world"  nations 
are  also  very  important  markets  for  U.S.  industry. 

The  "puppet"  Saigon  government  has  recently 
passed  a  law  granting  foreign  companies  permits 
for  oil  drilling  off  the  South  Vietnamese  coast.  Six¬ 
teen  American  oil  companies,  two  Japanese,  and 
one  Canadian  firm,  have  done  exploratory  work  in 
Vietnam  last  year  and  will  be  meeting  in  Saigon  in 
February  to  negotiate  the  permits.  The  German 
newspaper  Weltwoche  reported  on  May  22,  1969: 

“U.S.  Geologist  James  Gauntt,  veteran  of  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  searching  the  South  China  Sea, 
thinks  that  in  five  years  the  offshore  oil  fields 
of  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Malaysia,  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Indonesia  will  be  ready  to  produce 
four-hundred  million  barrels  a  day  -  or  more 
than  is  now  produced  in  the  entire  western 
world.  From  this  viewpoint,  the  American  effort 
in  Indochina,  so  little  understood  in  the  world 
and  even  in  the  U.S.,  begins  to  make  more  sense. 
Like  his  predecessor  Lyndon  Johnson,  President 
Nixon  is  closely  tied  to  the  oil  business.  " 


WLL 


effort  in  Vietnam.  First,  military  advisors  were  sup¬ 
plied;  then  "strategic  hamlets"  were  constructed; 
then  a  full-scale  invasion  was  begun;  and  when  that 
failed  to  win  the  countryside,  Washington  turned  to 
a  nightmare  assault  of  terror  and  devastation,  causing 
a  massive  exodus  of  the  peasants  to  the  cities. 

Nixon's  foreign  policy  advisors  call  this  flight  from 
terror  "forced  urbanization,"  and  see  it  as  a  strategy 
to  counter  people's  war  by  herding  the  NLF's  base 
of  support,  the  peasants,  into  the  cities  where  they 
will  be  demoralized,  disorganized,  and  amenable  to 
police-state  domination  and  political  manipulation. 

This  strategy,  outlined  in  an  article  by  advisor 
Henry  Kissinger  in  the  foreign  policy  magazine 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  insure  an 
American  victory  in  Vietnam.  But  like  all  previous 
attempts  to  control  and  manipulate  the  Vietnamese 
people,  it  will  fail.  (See  Ramparts.  February  1971.) 

The  student  movement  in  Saigon  has  begun  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Americanization  of  Vietnam,  foiling  Kissin¬ 
ger's  hopes  for  creating  a  consumer-oriented,  petit 
bourgeois  mentality  among  the  urban  population. 
The  cultural  revolution  by  the  Vietnamese  students, 
as  well  as  their  demands  for  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces,  have  the  support  of  the  general 
urban  population.  The  student  leaders  who  were  im¬ 
prisoned  and  tortured  last  summer  in  Saigon,  then 
released  under  public  pressure,  have  actually  joined 
the  NLF. 


Since  World  War  II,  three  successful  revolutions 
(in  China,  Cuba  and  Vietnam)  have  closed  their 
doors  to  U.S.  influence  and  reoriented  their  ec¬ 
onomies  toward  the  needs  of  the  masses.  A  rev¬ 
olution  anywhere  is  a  setback  to  U.S.  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  even  in  S.  Vietnam  —  which  had  almost  no 
major  U.S.  private  investments  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  military  buildup  there.  But  a  successful  rev¬ 
olution  in  Vietnam  not  only  deprives  the  U.S.  of 
any  future  use  of  the  area,  but  sets  a  "bad  ex¬ 
ample"  for  more  immediately  valuable  countries. 

If  a  peasant  revolution  can  drive  out  the  U.S.  in 
Southeast  Asia,  what  will  stop  the  guerillas  in  the 
Middle  East,  Brazil,  Guatamala,  .  .  .? 


strategy  in  Vietnam 


In  1966  the  U.S.  saw  Vietnam  as  another  Korea 
or  Greece.  Upon  successful  completion  of  pacific¬ 
ation,  U.S.  capital  would  move  in  and  reconstruct 
the  country  tying  its  economy  to  the  international 
market  system.  American  corporations  as  well  as 
banks  were  already  staking  out  their  claims.  Viet¬ 
nam  would  be  a  market  for  U.S.  investments,  and 
a  place  where  American-owned  subsidiaries  would 
purchase  goods  from  parent  plants  in  the  U.S.  (tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  cheap  labor).  The  Tet  offen¬ 
sive  of  1968  destroyed  these  plans  by  driving  the 
U.S.  and  the  Saigon  regime  out  of  the  heavily-pop¬ 
ulated  countryside  and  into  a  few  cities  and  forti¬ 
fied  bases.  But  the  U.S.  has  no  intention  of  with¬ 
drawing.  Nixon  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
military  screen,  at  the  same  time  rapidly  expanding 
U.S.  economic  influence  in  the  rest  of  Indochina. 


There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  U.S.  rulers  would 
like  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  The  elders  of  the  system 
—  Wall  Street,  the  multinational  corporations,  the 
foundation  technocrats,  the  major  news  media,  the 
international  bankers  —  all  understand  that  the 
Vietnam  intervention  was  essentially  "correct,"  but 
the  will  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  resist  was  disas¬ 
trously  underestimated. 


Most  Americans  have  also  come  to  oppose  the  war. 
More  than  300,000  Gl's  killed  and  wounded,  insane 
inflation  which  has  pushed  the  economy  into  a  wor¬ 
sening  recession,  a  tax  burden  that  hi-jacks  40  %  of 
every  dollar  earned,  and  the  unemployment  of  more 
than  one  out  of  16  workers  have  reduced  the  suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  war  to  a  small  minority. 


victory  to  the  NLF! 


The  U.  S.  is  not  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  There  is 
speculation  that  Nixon  and  Laird  will  soon  resort  to 
the  use  of  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam. 
The  military  will  disengage  from  Vietnam  only  when 
it  is  forced  to  do  so  through  action  at  home  by  the 
American  people  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield  by  the 
Vietnamese.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  join  with  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  to  learn  from  them. 


The  failure  to  politically  win  over  the  Vietnamese 
people,  the  recurring  resort  to  technological  solutions 
—  this  is  the  pattern  of  Washington's  imperial  war 


It  we  are  to  end  the  war,  we  must  begin  today 
by  proclaiming  our  firm  support  of  the  NLF  and 
the  PRG  of  South  Vietnam  (they  are  already  de¬ 
feating  U.S.  imperialism  at  the  front)  and  by  de¬ 
nouncing  Nixon  and  the  corporate  war  mongers 
for  whom  he  speaks.  We  must  work  to  transform 
the  movement  against  the  Vietnam  war  into  the 
broadest  possible  movement  of  black,  brown,  red, 
yellow,  and  white  Americans.  Only  then  will  the 
Indochina  war  end,  when  the  people  force  it  to! 


WIN 


YIP  Women  Visit  Viet  Nam 

Kickin’  Out 
The  Viet  Jams 


Genie  Plamondon,  Minister  of  International 
Affairs  of  the  White  Panther  Party,  visited  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  last  summer,  a- 
long  with  two  members  of  the  Youth  Internation¬ 
al  Party,  Judy  Gumbo  and  Nancy  Rubin.  The 
following  was  compiled  from  two  interviews,  one 
with  LIBERA  TION  News  Service  by  Karen  Kearns 
and  Barbara  Rothkrug,  the  other  by  Frank  Bard- 
acke. 


Q:  Why  was  the  White  Panther  Party  and  the 
Youth  International  Party  invited  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam? 

Nancy:  The  problem  had  been  that  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  really  been  relating  to  the  Vietnamese 
had  been  Mobers  and  liberals,  so  we  had  several 
conversations  with  the  Vietnamese  Committee  for 
Solidarity  with  the  American  People  in  Montreal 
and  Stockholm,  particularly  talking  about  the 


Q:  What  is  the  position  of  women  in  Vietnamese 
society  now,  do  they  feel  they 've  won  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  liberation,  in  terms  of  women? 

Nancy:  Well,  there's  not  as  many  women  as  men 
on  the  front,  you  know.  And  there  are  a  lot  of 
women  who  would  like  to  fight  and  can't  because 
they're  needed  in  production  back  home,  in  their 
villages,  or  whatever.  And  I  guess  that's  some  kind 
of  a  contradiction,  you  know,  I  guess  that's  not 
total  liberation,  but  the  thing  is  you  have  to  re¬ 
member  what  kind  of  background  they  came  from, 
which  was  feudal  society,  incredibly  male  supre¬ 
macist,  and  a  vyhole  tradition  of  Confucius,  which 
was  just  totally  anti-woman. 

Men  had  many  wives  and  many  concubines, 
plus  they  went  to  prostitutes.  And  there  were 
very  strict  rules  about  men  and  women  —  un¬ 
married  women.  If  a  man  was  coming  to  visit 
your  house  you  had  to  go  to  your  room.  Wives 


American  and  puppet  troops  —  no  shit,  she's  total¬ 
ly  far  out. 

Lien  told  us  about  her  life  —  she  came  from  a 
revolutionary  family  and  she  took  part  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  when  she  was  1 1  —  her  role  was  to  guide 
cadre  in  Saigon.  At  14  she  had  a  smaller  children's 
group,  and  for  the  first  time  she  did  mass  agitation. 
At  15  she  was  the  leader  of  the  group,  and  played 
a  leadership  role  in  the  "long-haired  army  struggle" 
-  that's  what  they  call  the  army  of  women  on  all 
levels.  I  told  her  that  we  have  a  long-haired  army 
too,  only  there  are  men  in  it.  She  really  dug  that. 

From  1 7  to  18  she  was  the  commander  of  a 
guerrilla  group  in  the  village.  At  24  she  was  in 
charge  of  an  armed  struggle  group  at  the  district 
level,  and  was  political  commissioner  of  district 
guerrilla  warfare  and  then  deputy  commander  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces  (PLAF)  in 
her  province,  and  Deputy  of  the  People's  Congress 
of  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam.  She  has  two  med¬ 
als  first  class  and  third  class  exploit  medals  from 
the  PLAF.  She  was  so  modest,  she  just  said,  "I 
am  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  take 
part  in  the  struggle." 

Q:  Tell  us  about  the  schools  that  you  visited. 

Judy:  They're  great.  I've  got  this  really  farout 
picture  of  this  little  kid  shooting  a  plastic  gun  at 
an  Uncle  Sam  Poster.  The  kids  are  incredible. 

They  have  schools  for  the  kids  and  schools  for  the 
adults  and  everyone  was  very  happy  to  see  us. 

Most  people  now  have  at  least  first  level  education, 
and  then  you  go  on,  and  if  you  want  to  be  an  art¬ 
ist  you  can  be  an  artist  and  so  on  —  it's  a  very  per¬ 
missive  education  —  there's  no  punishment.  The 
discipline  problems  they  have  are  basically  pro¬ 


whole  youth  revolution,  and  as  a  result  of  those 
meetings  they  invited  us  to  come  to  Hanoi. 

Judy:  It  was  really  far  out  when  we  first  got  there. 
We  landed  when  Sihanouk  was  there.  The  day  he 
arrived  he  and  Pham  Van  Dong  and  General  Giap 
were  just  walking  down  the  street  in  front  of  our 
hotel,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people  —  it  was 
really  great  —  they  were  just  six  feet  away  from  us. 
You  know,  no  American  politician  would  dare  to 
walk  down  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  people. 

Nancy:  The  policemen  are  really  far  out  —  they're 
like  the  people's  militia.  They'd  say  things  like, 
"would  the  fellow  from  the  country  be  so  kind  as 
to  move  back  to  the  curb?"  They  didn't  carry 
arms  or  anything  like  it.  We'd  stop  to  talk  to  them 
—  they  were  very  young  and  smiling,  and  very 
friendly  -  so  opposite  to  a  pig  that  you  can't  even 
describe  it. 

When  Sihanouk  was  there  they  had  all  these 
lights  up  on  the  palace  that  they  liberated  from 
the  French  in  1945.  And  I  said,  "Gee,  it  looks 
really  far  out,  really  psychedelic."  And  one  of  the 
Vietnamese  said,  "When  a  prince  joins  the  rev¬ 
olution,  it's  appropriate  to  do  something 
psychedelic." 

Genie:  When  we  went  to  the  Museum  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  they  had  models  of  different  ways  that 
they  have  to  live,  and  the  different  battles  that 
went  on.  And  they  explained  how  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  come  to  the  jungle  that  the  jungle  is 
just  this  horrible,  awful  place  to  go  into.  And  how 
they  always  get  caught.  When  a  parachuter  para¬ 
chutes  into  the  jungle  they  don't  even  go  after 
him,  cause  they  know  he  can't  exist  in  the  jungle. 
But  the  Vietnamese  call  the  jungle  their  friend, 
because  it  hides  them  and  gives  them  shelter.  They 
have  a  song  about  a  guerrilla  fighter  who  was  in 
the  jungle  for  20  years  and  as  he  goes  down  to  the 
plains,  the  jungle  sings  this  farewell  song  to  him 
which  says  something  like,  "when  you  see  a  river 
remember  the  rain  water  and  the  jungle,  when 
you  see  a  tree  remember  me  the  trees,  who  shelter¬ 
ed  you  all  these  years."  It's  really  far  out. 

It's  incredible  how  much  they  used  the  word 
"love".  Every  song  and  poem  they  have  is  always 
about  loving  something.  It's  just  incredible  how 
much  they  love  everything  and  everybody  and 
want  to  come  together  on  all  levels.  And  they've 
integrated  that  idea  into  everything  they're  doing. 
Into  their  culture  and  their  politics.  And  into  their 
lifestyles,  not  only  on  a  theory  level,  but  putting 
it  into  practice.  It's  like  a  whole  country  of  people 
where  all  the  people  are  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  all  the  people. 

Q:  Were  the  Vietnamese  freaked  out  by  your 
being  on  all-woman's  delegation? 

Nancy:  No.  They  knew  that  we  were  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  women,  so  they  made  an  effort  for  us 
to  meet  a  lot  of  Vietnamese  women. 

Judy:  We  met  two  beautiful  women  from  the 
South  from  the  PRG,  and  we  spent  a  whole  day 
with  them  and  that  was  really  incredible  and  then 
we  also  met  with  the  Women's  Union.  We  tried  to 
layout  what  was  happening  in  the  Women  s  Move¬ 
ment  and  talked  about  feminism  and  we  were 
really  up  front  about  the  whole  thing  -  even  our 
differences  among  the  three  of  us.  They  really 
jnderstood  it  —  they  really  understood  the  kinds 
I  a  of  things  that  were  coming  down. 


were  literally  not  supposed  to  look  at  their  hus¬ 
bands  during  the  day.  Just  incredible  sexism  and  a 
super-dollhouse  thing  about  women. 

Confucius'  Book  of  Rights  about  women 
("Morals  forbid  her  to  step  out  of  her  room  —  her 
only  business  is  in  the  kitchen.")  and  her  duties 
of  obedience:  "She  owes  complete  obedience  to 
her  father,  after  marriage,  to  her  husband,  and 
after  the  latter's  death,  to  her  eldest  son."  Con- 
fucian  morals  condemned  freedom  of  marriage. 
The  young  girl  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
whoever  and  however  old  he  might  be.  The 
concubine  suffered  even  more  humiliations. 

But  alongside  this  oppressive  tradition  was  also 
a  tradition  of  women  fighting,  heroines  —  that  is 
the  tradition  that  the  Vietnamese  honor.  The 
Treung  sisters  led  an  insurrection  against  the 
Chinese  in  the  year  40  AD,  and  the  Vietnamese 
have  a  lot  of  memorials  and  pictures  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  sisters.  They  also  talk  alot  about  Trieu,  a 
peasant  woman  who  with  her  brother  led  thous¬ 
ands  of  partisans  to  combat  in  1248  AD,  and 
drove  the  Chinese  and  feudal  governors  out  of  the 
country.  The  Vietnamese  remember  what  she  said 
to  her  brother:  "My  wish  is  to  ride  the  tempest, 
tame  the  waves,  kill  the  sharks.  I  want  to  drive  the 
enemy  away  to  save  our  people.  I  will  not  resign 
myself  to  the  usual  lot  of  women  who  bow  their 
heads  and  become  concubines." 

Q:  This  woman  with  the  medals  in  the  picture  - 
did  you  say  she  was  a  commander  in  the  militia? 

Judy:  Her  name  is  Lien.  She's  28  years  old  and  a 
deputy  commander  of  one  of  the  provinces  in  the 
South.  We  met  her  when  she  was  in  Hanoi  visiting 
from  the  South.  She's  been  in  about  292  battles, 
her  command  has  taken  care  of  about  3000 


Nancy,  Judy  and  Genie  with  Vietnames friendw LNS 

blems  of  energy  -  the  kids  are  so  energetic  that 
they  want  to  do  shit.  There's  a  lot  of  singing  and 
dancing  but  also  a  lot  of  mathematics  and  science. 

When  we'd  come  to  the  schools  little  6-year- 
olds  would  come  up  with  little  bouquets  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  sing  Ho  Chi  Minh  songs  and  "welcoming 
the  guests"  songs  and  clap  their  hands  and  do 
dances  for  us  -  it  was  really  far  out! 

Nancy:  I  remember  two  things  about  the  schools. 
One  is  that  teachers  really  seem  to  dig  it.  We 
would  say  to  them,  "Man,  you  ape  such  great 
teachers,"  because  they  just  had  so  much  life  and 
energy  and  music  about  them.  And  they  would 
sort  of  look  wistfully  at  us  and  say,  "Well,  some 
day  we  hope  to  be  able  to  teach  all  the  children  of 
Vietnam,  including  the  children  of  the  South." 

And  they  were  always  seeing  things  in  that  way  — 
everybody  was,  but  especially  teachers. 

And  the  other  thing  was  a  quote  I  wrote  down 
about  Saigon  schools  and  universities:"Now  with¬ 
in  this  political  system  the  schools  are  more  danger¬ 
ous  then  the  prisons,"  which  I  thought  was  pretty 
analogous  to  the  situation  here  because  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  reactionary  and  they  are  trained  to  do 
ridiculous  things  and  the  whole  educational  sys¬ 
tem  in  South  Vietnam  is  totally  corrupt. 

Judy:  The  history  textbooks  in  the  South  are  com¬ 
piled  and  printed  by  a  U.S.  company,  and  they  re 
introducing  a  lot  of.  CIA  agents  as  teachers.  The 
examinations  cost  a  lot  of  money  so  only  a  few 
can  afford  to  take  them. 
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Marta  Rojas  and  Raul  Valdes  Vivo,  Cuban  journal¬ 
ist,  visited  South  Vietnam  in  the  fall  of  1965.  The 
story  on  this  page  describes  their  visit  to  the  Nguyen 
Van  Troi  School  in  the  jungle,  and  the  vignettes  were 
collected  on  the  same  trip.  All  are  found  in  their 
book,  South  Viet  Nam.  The  drawings  on  this  page 
were  done  by  Vietnamese  children  and  appeared  in 
the  Nov  1970  Ramparts. 

The  alarm  woke  us  up  before  six  in  the  morning. 
It  was  a  clear  day  and  the  airplanes  had  arrived 
earlier  than  usual.  I  was  suddenly  gripped  with  fear  — 
we  were  on  school  grounds  and  I  imagined  scenes  of 
terror  among  the  children  when  the  bombs  would 
start  falling.  I  jumped  from  the  cot  without  bother¬ 
ing  about  snakes  -  we  had  been  warned  to  always 
look  at  the  floor  before  getting  out  of  the  hammock 
or  bed  because  the  snakes  had  the  habit  of  seeking 
the  warmth  of  sandals  or  shoes  or  simply  liked  to 
wait  for  their  victim  by  his  sleeping  side  —  when  I 
had  taken  three  steps  I  realized  my  error,  but  for¬ 
tunately  there  was  no  snake  in  the  room  that  morn¬ 
ing.  I  returned  to  the  cot  and  put  on  my  sandals. 

The  sentinel  on  top  of  the  tallest  tree  shouted 
more  insistently:  "May,  bai  my  .  . .";  he  also  whistled. 
I  went  out  to  the  yard,  thinking  I  could  help  the 
teachers  when  the  children  began  to  scream  or  cry, 
but  to  my  surprise,  one  of  the  children  that  I  had 
made  friends  with  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  to  the 
Nguyen  Van  Troi  School,  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
warned  me  about  the  danger.  He  spoke  in  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  but  used  gestures,  too;  I  understood  him  per¬ 
fectly.  He  was  telling  me  to  go  back  to  the  house  and 
take  cover  in  the  trenches  behind  it,  because  I  was 
standing  in  an  open  field  where  the  airplanes  could 
detect  me. 

The  child  led  me  slowly,  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  concern,  to  the  place  he  said  was  safe.  When 
he  left  he  reassuringly  patted  my  arm  and  smiled  a- 
gain.  He  left  walking,  not  running.  The  behavior  of 
the  child,  who  couldn't  have  been  more  than  nine 
years  old,  was  amazing.  However,  the  following 
minutes  were  to  bring  more  surprises.  The  sentinel 
shouted  again  and  this  time  I  heard  other  voices, 
children's  voices,  repeat  his  cry  of  alarm  like  an  echo. 


This  ten-year-old  shows  an  air  strike  at  Gia  Dinh, 
with  tanks  firing  on  the  NLF  in  the  burning  house, 
and  a  decapitated  head.  _ 


Most  of  the  children  were  in  the  dining-room,  or 
better  said,  in  the  kitchen,  with  their  aluminum 
plates  waiting  for  their  breakfast  of  rice.  I  looked 
towards  the  kitchen  and  amid  the  growing  drone  of 
the  airplanes  over  the  school  grounds,  I  saw  the  child¬ 
ren  calmly  stand  on  line,  advancing  a  step  when  the 
one  before  them  was  served,  and  later  walk  towards  a 
tree-protected  path  and  go  to  their  respective  quart¬ 
ers.  Some  pulled  off  leaves  to  cover  their  plates  of 
rice,  to  camouflage  the  whiteness  of  the  grain. 

We  already  knew  about  the  maneuvers  of  the  U.S. 
bombers:  first,  they  circled  the  area;  then  they  with¬ 


drew,  only  to  return  later  combing  the  place  they 
had  circled  before.  When  the  first  bombs  fell,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spot  from  where  the  sound  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  came,  we  could  foretell  with  a  great  degree 
of  accuracy  if  the  next  bombs  would  fall  within  our 
radius.  At  the  speed  the  airplanes  were  flying,  they 
would  logically  not  fall  close  to  one  another.  The 
tension  was  violent  as  everyone  waited  for  the  first 
bombs  to  drop;  the  thing  to  do  is  to  control  it,  to 
overcome  it  and  to  face  the  worst  with  serenity,  and 
in  this,  the  children  were  masters. 

I  saw  the  line  of  school  children  stop  advancing, 
they  remained  standing,  but  when  the  criminal  fleet 
of  planes  drew  nearer,  they  squatted  down  with  their 
heads  almost  inside  the  aluminum  containers.  The 
plates  were  made  from  the  U.S.  helicopters  and  air¬ 
planes  destroyed  by  the  glorious  guerrillas  of  South 
Viet  Nam. 


We  saw  the  children  killing  leeches. 

The  leeches  get  between  the  toes  of  their  small  feet. 

We  saw  them  killing  mosquitoes. 

The  mosquitoes  carry  malaria. 

They  have  not  yet  had  to  face  the  invaders  from  the  U.S. 
The  day  that  occurs,  we  know  what  they  will  do. 


The  first  explosion!  The  second!  The  third!  I 
had  one  foot  inside  the  trench  and  the  other  outside, 
for  it  was  very  small.  All  the  trenches  had  been  dug 
by  the  children  themselves  and  by  their  teachers  for 
self-defense.  The  earth  trembled,  we  saw  a  cloud  of 
dust  or  smoke  not  far  from  where  we  were.  If  the 
planes  didn't  return,  we  were  safe  for  the  moment. 

There  was  no  scene  of  terror.  After  the  raid,  the 
children  breakfasted,  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  leave 
their  plates  and  later  went  to  their  classes.  There  we 
saw  them  with  their  teachers  chatting  and  preparing 
for  the  show. 

The  show  began  in  the  clearing  at  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  children  acted  out  dramatic  scenes,  they 
sang  and  danced.  The  cameraman  took  thousands  of 
feet  of  film.  They  laughed  and  shrieked  like  children 
all  over  the  world,  but  at  the  sound  of  their  teacher's 
voice  they  became  disciplined  soldiers  and  fell  into  a 
tomb-like  silence.  We  watched  them  play  ana  were 
about  to  take  part  in  their  games  when  the  alarm 
sounded  again.  This  time  we  were  far  from  the  shelt¬ 
ers  in  a  very  open  area  which  had  been  deliberately 
chosen  so  the  photos  and  films  would  come  out 
better.  There  was  no  need  for  the  teachers  to  call  the 
children  —  around  one  hundred  of  them  —  to  order, 
they  showed  a  self-discipline  that  was  impressive. 
One  hundred  children  sat  down  on  their  heels  with¬ 
out  moving  a  muscle,  as  still  as  stones,  no  movement 
could  give  them  away  in  the  sights  of  the  pilot-ex¬ 
ecutioners.  This  time  the  bombs  dropped  further  a- 
way,  but  for  a  longer  time.  An  hour  later  the  planes 
returned,  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  looking 
for  the  Nguyen  Van  Troi  School  in  the  thick 
jungle. 

After  the  pledge  and  salute  of  the  pioneers  —  80% 
of  the  children  in  the  school  were  pioneers  —  they 
showed  us  their  notebooks  —  neat,  admirably  neat  — 
with  not  a  single  wasted  line,  with  even  margins,  and 
drawings  of  exquisite  taste.  We  also  saw  the  reports 
kept  by  the  teachers.  Every  pupil  has  an  open  record 


“No  one  who  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
human  being,  as  a  revolutionary ,  can  go  to 
bed  at  night  with  a  clear  conscience  if  he  has 
not  taken  some  action  on  behalf  of  Vietnam.  ” 

-Che 


where  the  teacher  marks  his  performance  in  class,  as 
well  as  his  aptitude  for  work,  his  emotional  behavior, 
reactions  and  character,  and  even  biographical  in¬ 
formation  on  his  parents,  origins,  and  present  situat¬ 
ion.  The  children  spoke  freely;  many  are  peasants  but 
there  are  also  children  of  workers  and  leaders  of  the 
revolution  who  live  clandestinely  in  Saigon  or  other 
cities,  or  in  the  liberated  zones,  who  send  their  child¬ 
ren  to  the  boarding  schools  hidden  in  the  jungle,  so 
that  they  may  study  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
poor  peasants  and  the  factory  and  plantation  workers. 
They  learn  to  overcome  the  hardships  of  jungle  life 
and  run  the  same  risks  as  the  children  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  soldiers  and  the  war  orphans  who  form 
the  student  body  of  the  jungle  schools,  such  as  this 
model  center. 

Children  who  study  and  produce;  farm  and  har¬ 
vest  rice  in  the  worst  of  conditions;  teen-age  boys 
and  girls  who  carry  heavy  packs  to  supply  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches;  child-men  and  child-women,  the 
fruits  of  a  nursery  with  an  epic  origin;  baby-faced 
heroes  and  pig-tailed  heroines  who  play  their  roles 
extraordinarily  well,  with  blood  and  fire,  with 
Spartan  heroism  and  courage,  in  the  crusade  of  the 
peoples  who  like  the  Cubans  have  said  "Enough!" 
and  have  begun  to  move!  With  the  strength  of  a 
hurricane  they  fight  with  bamboo  rods  when  they 
have  no  arms  against  those  who  pitilessly  make  war 
and  barter  in  the  market  place  with  the  lives  of  child¬ 
ren,  the  peace  of  homes  and  the  people's  aspirations 
for  freedom,  bread  and  land. 


Nguyen  Quang  Huy  shows  what  happened  to  Hue 
in  this  drawing:  an  air  strike,  the  village  burning, 
and  the  refugees  in  flight. _ 


We  left  this  lovely  school  as  we  had  arrived,  amid 
the  chatter  and  joy  of  juvenile  voices.  The-  leave- 
taking  was  full  of  emotion;  several  children  took  off 
the  pioneer  scarfs  they  wore  knotted  around  their 
necks  and  gave  them  to  us.  Earlier,  one  child  who  had 
lived  with  his  mother  in  prison  for  three  years,  and 
whose  father  had  died  a  prisoner,  gave  us  his  scarf  — 


The  directress  opened  the  ceremony  with  simple  words 
They  were  not  for  us  but  for  the  children. 

She  said:  “If  our  generation  cannot  complete  the 
task  of  liberating  our  country  and  unifying  it,  these 
children  will  do  it.  ”  . 

The  children  applauded  her  declaration. 

They  want  us,  who  have  come  from  so  far  away, 
to  know  this. 


he  was  also  a  pupil  here.  In  all,  we  received  six  scarves 
and  we  promised  these  heroic  South  Vietnamese 
children  that  we  would  give  them  to  the  Cuban 
Solidarity  Committee  so  that  through  the  Ministry 
of  Education  they  would  be  awarded  as  prizes  to  the 
best  students  in  Cuba's  six  provinces.  We  left  carry¬ 
ing  the  image  of  their  happy  childish  faces  —  children 
who  risk  losing  their  lives  every  day;  who  may  be¬ 
come  cripples;  who  instead  of  making  toys,  dig 
trenches,  build  tunnels,  make  bamboo  traps,  learn  to 
handle  a  rifle  and  throw  grenades  against  the  enemy 
invader. 
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Here  we  go  again  .  .  .  Laos  invaded  .  .  .  the  fool  pigs  thinking  they 
can  finally  win  the  war  by  just  one  more  aggressive  action.  This  time 
there  was  no  out-front  announcement,  as  with  Cambodia.  Possibly 
Nixon  et  al.  think  that  the  less  Americans  know  about  aggressive  act¬ 
ions,  the  less  they'll  protest. 

"  The  Vietnarrtese  see  the  invasjpn  of  Laosas,  mere)//  a^rSude  tq 
rYiajtor  escalatiottipf  the  war  irTlndOchina.  N’jxpn  ii^sing^is  ffivas 
as  a  test  case  to  see  if  he  could  geft*away  with  ftjrtner-  e?,cafatidfl,  'Ii 
ing  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Nixon  is 
planning  to  use  nuclear  weapong  to  "salt"  the  invaded  area  of  Laos 
with  radiation  in  order  to  make  it  unusable,  The  response  of  the 
American  people  will  determine  whether  or  not  he  can  get  away  with 
it. 
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In  November  and  December,  1970,  a  delegation  of  student 
bodv  presidents  of  American  Universities,  organized’  by  the 
United  States  National  Student  Association,  exchanged  views  by 
mail  and  in  person  with  representatives  of  the  South  Vietnam 
National  Student  Union,  the  North  Vietnam  Student  Union,  and 
the  South  Vietnam  Liberation  Students  Union.  An  American 
student  trip  to  Vietnam  was  organized  as  a  result  of  a  mandate  oj 
the  1970  National  Student  Congress.  The  purpose  was  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  a  peace  treaty  that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
war  on  terms  that  would  satisfy  the  honor  and  safeguard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 

Fearing  that  this  democratic  initiative  would  lead  to  for¬ 
mulation  of  peace  terms  that  could  readily  be  adopted  by  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  people,  the  Thieu-Ky-Khiem  regime 
denied  visas  for  the  American  students  to  enter  Saigon.  Ironically, 
some  of  the  students  denied  visas  were  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  An  advance  representative  of  the  delegation,  however,  was 
already  in  Saigon  and  was  able  to  meet  with  official  rep- 

people’s 
peace 
treaty 


resentatives  of  the  South  Vietnamese  National  Student  Union. 
From  this  meeting  came  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Peace  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Students. 

Meanwhile  the  entire  delegation  of  eleven  American  students 
traveled  to  Hanoi  and  met  with  official  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  National  Student  Union  and  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Liberation  Students  Union,  whose  representatives  had 
traveled  to  Hanoi  for  this  meeting.  This  conference  produced  a 
Joint  Declaration  of  Peace,  signed  by  representatives  of  the  three 
groups. 

Based  on  the  areas  of  agreement  between  the  Saigon  doc¬ 
ument  and  the  Hanoi  document  and  after  discussion  with  Viet¬ 
namese  in  Paris,  a  common  declaration  of  peace  has  been  written 
and  agreed  to  by  the  three  Vietnamese  groups  and  the  Americans. 
This  document  will  be  submitted  to  a  wide  range  of  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  Vietnam.  Wherever  possible  it  will  be 
submitted  for  ratification  either  by  referendum  or  by  the  vote  of 
the  official  governing  body  in  cities,  towns,  and  states  and  by 
religious,  labor  and  civic  organizations,  in  the  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities,  women ’s  groups,  professional  groups,  business  groups,  the 
organized  poor  and  any  other  groups  whose  integrity  or  life  is 
threatened  by  continuation  of  the  war. 

It  is  expected  that  many  groups  will  draft  their  own  preambles 
to  reflect  their  special  concerns  or  experiences.  In  addition,  both 
official  and  unofficial  groups  and  bodies  are  encouraged  to 
append  their  own  statements  of  the  methods  by  which  they  in- 
tend  to  try  to  implement  or  enforce  the  treaty  so  that  it  will  be * 
come  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Nixon  Administrat¬ 
ion  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  people  in  making  it  a  reality. 


JOINT  TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
JOINT  TREATY  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM  AND  NORTH  VIETNAM  . 

B.  it  known  that  the  American  and  Vietnamese  people  are  not  enem.es.  The  war  .  carr 
oat  in  the  names  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  without  our  eon«nt.  '*  °  ' 
troy,  the  land  and  peopl!  of  South  Vietnam.  It  drain.  America  of  it.  resources,  .ts  youth  and  honor. 

W.  her^Ty  agree  to  end  the  war  on  the  following  term,  so  thot  bath  peoples  can  l.ve  u 
the  joy  of  independence  and  can  devote  themselves  to  building  a  society  based  on  human  eguahty  and 

respect  for  the  eart  ^  Tho  Americans  agree  to  immediate  and  total  with- 

drawal  from  Vietnam  and  publicly  to  set  the  date  by 
which  all  American  forces  will  be  removed. 

The  Vietnamese  pledge  that  as  soon  as  the 

United  States  government  sets  a  date  for  total 

withdrawal: 

2.  They  will  enter  discussions  to  secure  the  re¬ 
lease  of  all  American  prisoners  including 
pilots  captured  while  bombing  North  Viet¬ 
nam. 

3.  There  will  be  an  immediate  cease  fire  be¬ 
tween  US  forces  and  those  led  by  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

4.  They  will  enter  discussions  of  the  procedures 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  all  withdrawing 

troops.  .ft 

5.  The  Americans  pledge  to  end  the  imposition  ot 
Thieu-Ky-Khiem  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
order  to  insure  their  right  to  self-determination  and 
u  that  all  political  prisoners  can  be  released. 

6.  The  Vietnamese  pledge  to  form  a  provisional 
coalition  government  to  organize  democratic 
elections.  All  parties  agree  to  respect  the 
results  of  elections  in  which  all  South  Viet¬ 
namese  can  participate  freely  without  the 
presence  of  any  foreign  troops. 

7.  The  South  Vietnamese  pledge  to  enter  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  procedures  to  guarantee  the  safety 
and  political  freedom  of  those  South  Viet¬ 
namese  who  have  collaborated  with  the 
United  States  or  with  the  US  supported  re¬ 
gime. 

8.  The  Americans  and  Vietnamese  agree  to  re¬ 
spect  the  independence,  peace  and  neutrality 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia  in  accord  with  the 
1954  and  1962  Geneva  Conventions  and  not 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  two 
countries. 

9.  Upon  these  points  of  agreement  we  pledge 
to  end  the  war  and  resolve  all  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  spirit  of  self-determination  and 
mutual  respect  for  the  independence  and 
political  freedom  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States. 

By  ratifying  the  agreement,  we  pledge  to  take  whatever  actions  are  appropriate  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  terms  of  this  joint  treaty  and  to  insure  its  acceptance  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Unhid  States  Notional  Students  Association  North  Vietnam  National  Union  of  Students 

South  Vietnam  National  Union  of  Students  South  Vietnam  Liberation  Student  Union 


The  People's  Peace  Treaty  was  designed  to  build  support  for  immediate  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet¬ 
nam  In  signing  our  own  treaty,  we  are  beginning  to  disengage  ourselves  from  all  compliance  with 
the  war  and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  maintained.  We  must  begin  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  wherever  we  are.  We  must  learn  and  educate  about  Vietnam  and  find  out  what 

"making  peace"  means  to  the  groups  and  communities  to  which  we  belong. 

The  power  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  that  it  can  be  enforced  on  our  government.  This  means  that 
after  individuals  or  groups  ratify  the  treaty  they  will  take  concrete  action  to  force  Washington  to 
comply  with  its  provision.  The  Peace  Treaty  isn't  asking  for  peace,  it  declares  a  peace  that  we  in 
tend  to  enforce  and  implement  by  finding  ways  to  directly  aid  the  Vietnamese  P^P1®- 

A  major  offensive  is  being  planned  this  spring  to  force  the  implementation  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Proposed  are  local  actions  on  Mar.  8  (International  Women's  Day),  local  and  regional  P”31® 

April  4  and  5  (the  anniversary  of  Martin  Luther  King's  murder),  and  a  mass  protest  in  Washington 
on  April  24.  Also  planned  is  a  week  of  nationwide  massive  civil  disobedience  in  ear'y  May, ^with 
a  national  focus  in  Washington  May  5.  The  demands  of  these  actions  will  fo^^n  settin9  the 
for  total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Indochina  and  freeing  all  political  prisoners.  Also,  a  May  V 
youth  front  is  forming,  based  on  regional  organizations  and  collectives.  Ll?^'e.yApr!’0r 
mation  on  the  People's  Peace  Treaty  is  available  from  the  Vietnam  Action  Proiect  (VAP), 
526-6257  Free  copies  of  this  Vietnam  Supplement  are  available  at  1 2 1 7  Wichita. 

Help  build  the  spring  offensive  in  Houston  by  coming  to  the  next  VAP  meeting  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  14,  1  p.m.,  at  1217  Wichita. 


YIP  WOMEN 

Cont.  from  page  14 

Q-  The  people  of  Vietnam  are  enormously  de¬ 
voted  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  How  do  they  relate  to  him 
now  that  he  s  dead? 

Nancy:  They  talk  about  him  all  the  time  -  not 
like  he  was  the  dictator  of  the  country  or  any¬ 
thing  but  in  a  very  personal  way. 

Genie:  They  told  us  this  really  beautiful  story 
about  when  he  was  dying,  and  he  was  lying  on 
his  bed  and  everyone  from  the  party  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  was  around  him.  And  his  eyes  were 
open  —  he  wouldn't  close  his  eyes.  They  suddenly 


realized  what  he  was  thinking  and  they  all  linked  I 
arms  —  because  the  whole  thing  he  had  been  doing  f 
all  his  life  was  trying  to  get  people  together  to  j 
carry  on  the  struggle.  And  after  they  did  that,  he  j 
closed  his  eyes  and  died. 


Come 


Vietnam  Action  Project  meeting,  Sunday,  Feb.  14  at  1  p.m.  at 
1217  Wichita.  Come  and  bring  your  friends. 

Houston  Peace  Action  Coalition  meeting,  Thursday,  Feb.  11, 

7:30  p.m.,  University  Center,  University  of  Houston.  At  this 
meeting  plans  will  be  made  for  the  state  wide  anti  war  conference, 
sponsored  by  HPAC,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  27,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  also 
at  University  of  Houston  UC. 


Special  supplement  on  Vietnam  Genocide 
in  the  December  1969  Guardian,  available 
for  $.15  from  Guardian,  32  W.  22  St,  New 
York  10010.  (Also  Vietnam  Will  Win  by 
Wilfred  Burchett,  $2.95  ppbk.) 

Indochina  Story,  by  Committee  of  Con¬ 
cerned  Asian  Scholars. 

North  Vietnam,  Riboud  &  Devillers, 

Holt  ppbk,  $5.95  (photos  &  text). 

Vietnam,  A  Thousand  Years  of  Struggle, 
Terry  Cannon,  $.50  from  Peoples  Press, 
330  Grove  St,  San  Francisco  CA  94102. 

(All  of  the  above  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  Liberation  Library  at  1217 
Wichita,  phone  526-6257.) 


Bobby  and 
Erick  a  on  Trial 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.  (LNS)  -  A 
white  judge  in  black  robes  sits  behind 
an  enormous  white  marble  bench. 
White  lawyers,  a  white  prosecutor, 
white  sheriffs  and  predominantly 
white  press  sit  or  stand  in  their  re¬ 
spective  places.  In  the  middle  of  all 
this  whiteness  sit  a  black  woman  and 
a  black  man. 

From  day  to  day,  only  small  things 
ever  change  —  the  color  Ericka  wears, 
the  weather  outside.  Today,  Ericka  is 
in  bright  red. 

They  have  sworn  in  a  new  panel  of 
jury  candidates  —  as  they  are  doing 
every  day  now.  The  court  reporter's 
voice  repeats,  for  the  nineteenth  time 
since  the  trial  began,  the  instructions 
the  judge  has  given. 

"Ready  counsel?"  And  the  parade 
of  juror  candidates  begins.  Prosecutor 
Arnold  Markle  rises  and  in  a  voice 
which  Ericka  has  wincingly  called  "an 
untuned  instrument,"  addresses  the 
first  candidate,  "My  name  is  Arnold 
Markle  and  I  hold  the  office  of  state's 
attorney.  What  we're  looking  for  here 
is  a  fair  and  impartial  jury  .  .  ."  The 
middle-aged  white  man  on  the  stand 
feels  that  the  Black  Panther  Party  is 
trying  to  dismember  our  government. 

Catherine  Roraback,  Ericka's  law¬ 
yer,  deliberately  stands  behind  Ericka 
as  she  questions  each  juror.  A  terrified 
middleaged  housewife  keeps  her  eyes 
firmly  riveted  on  the  lawyer's  face. 
She  never,  never  looks  at  either  Ericka 
or  Bobby. 

Charles  Garry  stands  and  removes 
his  glasses.  "My  name  is  Charles  Garry. 
I  represent  Mr.  Seale  here,  the  chair¬ 
man  and  co-founder  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party."  Do  you  think  that  the 
Party  is  a  good  influence  or  a  bad  in¬ 
fluence?  An  elderly  white  man  doesn't 


think  about  the  Party  at  all. 

The  prosecutor  used  to  ask  pro¬ 
spective  jurors  if  they  would  "con 
sider  the  death  penalty."  Today,  more 
determined  than  ever,  he  says  "that's 
death  —  death  in  the  electric  chair." 

Markle  asks  one  candidate,  "Can 
you  give  the  state  a  fair  trial?"  and 
Garry  objects,  pointing  out  who  ex¬ 
actly  is  on  trial  for  their  lives.  The 
prosecutor  gets  defensive,  "I  can  cite 
precedents,  your  honor  .  .  .!"  For  the 
fiftieth  time.  Judge  Mulvey  tells  every¬ 
one  to  relax.  Markle  snaps,  "I'm  very 
relaxed." 

Today  there  was  a  break  in  the 
monotony.  A  middle-aged  white  wom¬ 
an  turns  out  to  be  right  on.  Asked 
what  she  knows  about  Bobby,  she 
says  laughingly  that  when  she  came 
into  the  courtroom  she  thought 
Bobby  was  a  lawyer.  Ericka  and 
Bobby  laugh  with  her.  A  beautiful, 
rare  sound  in  this  courtroom.  Yes, 
she  could  be  impartial.  No,  she  had  no 
pre-conceived  opinions.  Yes,  if  it  was 
proven  to  her,  she  could  bring  in  a 
guilty  verdict.  The  prosecutor  excuses 
her.  The  spectators  groan,  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  resigned.  Ericka  scribbles 
a  note  to  a  friend,  "HELP  me  to 
understand  this  narrow,  narrow  shit!" 

Today  is  an  unusual  day.  We  get  a 
juror.  A  30-year  old  white  telephone 
installer  who  thinks  that  the  Black 
Panther  Party  "is  an  organization 
founded  to  help  the  black  people." 
He  understands  demonstrations  —  was 
on  strike  once  himself.  He's  juror 
number  eight.  That  makes  four  blacks, 
four  whites,  (four  men,  four  women). 
But  the  defense  has  spent  two  more 
challenges.  And  there  are  only  six 
left.  Then  jury  selection  —  the  longest 
voir  dire  in  history  —  will  be  over; 
Ericka  and  Bobby's  trial  has  just 
begun  .  .  . 
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Saturday,  Jan.  30,  I  want  to  Austin 
ir  the  Citizens'  Hearings  on  Abortion, 
rganized  by  the  Texas  Abortion 
oalition.  About  four  or  five  hundred 
eople  from  around  the  state  attended 
te  hearings,  a  goodly  number  if  some¬ 
what  fewer  than  planners  had  hoped 
jr.  Only  two  legislators  showed  up 
jr  the  hearings,  which  says  something 
bout  that  body's  concern  for  an 
sue  which  affects  thousands  of  worn- 
n  in  the  state  and  which,  by  virtue  of 
te  existing  laws,  costs  many  of  those 
women  their  lives. 

The  hearings  presented  an  impress- 
' e  list  of  speakers:  personal  testimony 
om  women  who  have  sought  illegal 
bortions,  plus  statements  from  doct- 
rs,  lawyers  and  other  concerned  pro- 
wssional  people.  Among  the  speakers 
om  out  of  state  was  Dr.  Jane  Hodg- 
tn,  chairwoman  of  the  Medical  Advis- 
ry  Committee  to  Planned  Parenthood 
t  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dr.  Hodgson  current- 
/  is  under  prosecution  for  perform- 
ig  an  illegal  abortion  in  that  state  —  a 
ery  courageous  act,  for  a  doctor  to 
sk  her  license  to  practice  in  order  to 
hallenge  the  anachronistic  abortion 
iws.  Problem  Pregnancy  Information 
ervice,  Inc.,  which  has  an  office  in 
ouston,  was  present,  and  discussion 
eriods  were  set  up  to  cover  relevant 
sues  such  as  the  legal  and  legislative 
tuation  in  Texas. 

The  Texas  Abortion  Coalition  was 
irmed  in  November  of  last  year  to 
ork  for  a  Texas  law  allowing  abort- 
n  to  be  the  personal  decision  of  the 


woman  concerned.  TAC  is  a  coalition 
of  different  groups  and  individuals 
who  hold  varying  views  on  other 
social,  political  and  legal  questions  but 
who  are  working  together  solely  to 
bring  Texas  statutes  into  conformity 
with  court  rulings  upholding  the  rights 
of  women  to  decide  when  to  bear 
children.  On  June  17,  1970,  a  U.S. 
District  Court  ruled  the  Texas  Abort¬ 
ion  laws  unconstitutional.  The  federal 
tribunal  stated  that  "the  fundamental 
right  of  a  single  woman  and  married 
persons  to  choose  whether  to  have 
children  is  protected  by  the  Ninth 
Amendment  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment"  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

TAC  is  supporting  the  Amended 
Version  of  the  Criminal  Abortion  Law 
of  the  Revised  Penal  Code  which  is  be¬ 
fore  Texas  legislators  now. 

Section  25.04  of  the  Revised  Penal 
Code  states: 

(A)  An  individual,  corporation  or 
association  commits  an  offense  if  he 
intentionally  terminates  another's  pre¬ 
gnancy  otherwise  than  by  live  birth  of 
a  viable  fetus. 

(B)  It  is  an  exception  to  the 
application  of  this  section  that  the 
pregnancy  is  terminated  by  a  practit¬ 
ioner  of  medicine  licensed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  or 
by  authorized  medical  personnel  act¬ 
ing  under  the  direct  medical  super¬ 
vision  of  such  practitioner  with  the 
written  consent  of 


(1)  the  pregnant  female,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  she  has  reached  the  age 
of  majority;  or 

(2)  a  custodial  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian,  or  her  husband,  if  the  preg¬ 
nant  woman  is  mentally  in¬ 
competent. 

(C)  It  is  a  defense  to  prosecution 
under  this  section  that  pregnancy  was 
terminated  by  a  practitioner  of  medic- 


believed  the  woman's  life  was  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  and  the  termination 
was  necessary  to  save  her  life. 

(D)  An  offense  under  this  section 
is  a  felony  of  the  second  degree. 

TAC  intends  to  secure  this  legislat¬ 
ion  by  educating  the  public  about 
current  abortion  laws  and  pending  re¬ 
forms,  and  by  appealing  to  legislators 
to  pass  the  appropriate  laws.  TAC 
urges  you  to  contact  your  legislators 
and  let  them  know  what  you  think 
about  abortion.  TAC  in  Houston  is 
located  at  2102  South  Blvd. 

"We  believe  that  each  woman's 
decision  to  bear  a  child,  or  not  to  do 
so,  will  be  an  affirmation  of  the  value 
and  preciousness  of  her  own  life,  the 
lives  around  her,  and  the  lives  of  those 
yet  to  come  into  the  world." 

—  Nancy 


ina,  Hceraed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  who  reaaonaMy 
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fo£*'  ,bout  d°P*  ‘o  Brian  Grant,  %  Space  Ci 

1217  Wichita,  Houston  Tx  77004. 

To  Brainfree  Grant,  Chief  of  the  Lyman  Paregoric  Connective  Tissue: 

It  is  obvious  to  every  liberated  follower  of  Tao  in  town  that  you  never  reall 
took  any  of  the  “dope”  you  talk  about,  and  are  indeed  an  addict  to  the  cow 
of  pure  Bayer’s  Aspirin,  and  that  alone.  Before  you  go  on  to  Excedrin,  let  m 
,say  that  1  once  was  in  your  situation  -  doing  St.  Joseph’s  all  day  every  day 
until  1  cleaned  myself  up  and  wrote  ray  famous  volume  called  “The  Sword 
-the  Schick  Injector.” 

Come  on  over  to  Mercurochrome  and  Vicks  Vaporub,  give 
-aspirin  hell.  Signed, 

Sominex  Octane,  for  all  the  folks  in  Battle  Creek 

A:  Look,  Sominex,  acid  is  where  you  find  it;  lysergic 
ascorbic  .  . .  what’s  the  difference?  With  aspirin  you  can  j 
neighbors:  “Say,  man,  I  dropped  fifty  thousand  mikes  la 
See  aay  colors?  ”  “  WeU. 


suddenly  stop  and  not  become  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  although  he 
uld  probably  experience  the  regret  that  an  enthusiastic  golfer  would  feel  if 
had  to  give  up  golf.  Marijuana  is  used  less:  it  is  a  rare  freak  who  smokes  the 
livalent  of  a  pack  of  joints  a  day.  I  consider  myself  a  regular  user,  and  smoke 
ily  one  or  two  joints  a  day. 

When  grass  is  sold  over  the  counter,  I  predict  that  the  beer  and  football 
ekend  will  gradually  give  way  to  the  grass  and  music  trip  we  are  living  now.  It 
be  legalized;  not  because  of  respect  for  individual  rights,  not  because  of  con- 
for  unjust  criminal  punishments,  not  because  of  scientific  findings  or  com- 
ttee  reports,  but  because  25  million  smokers  willing  to  pay  $15  a  lid  is  too 
ch  money  to  long  go  untaxed  in  our  Republic. 

Adults  will  be  offered  bland,  milfl  weed  to  substitute  for  their  Schlitz,  kids 
II  get  it  as  easily  as  they  do  alcohol,  heads  will  still  depend  on  the  black 
ket  for  stronger,  Mexican  weed.  Slowly  the  public  will  acquire  a  taste  for 
onger  weed,  demand  it,  and  get  it.  I  predict  wide  liberalization  on  dope  and 
;y,  cheap  access  to  ever  improving  acid/soma  chemicals  within  20  years;  prob- 
ig  order’s  last  attempt  at  bread  and  circuses  for  a  populace  fed  up 
our  Capital  Machine. 

—  hostility  and  paranoia  of  the  Decline  will  become  increasingly 
goats:  dope  in  particular.  Both  the  use  of  illegal  drugs 
middle  masses  against  them  will  increase.  The  tight 
ig  depression  could  work  either  way,  but  most  likely 
than  ever  for  dope  and  the  dealers,  as  people  stop 
si;  they  will  stay  at  home  and  get  stoned.  This  means 
such  as  Operation  intercept  help  establish  Organ- 


aphetam-  , 
co.  To  be 
r  as  poss- 
i  chooses 
pite  the  g 
drug. 


personally.  Here  is  the  word  on  tobacco  you  askei 
enclosure:  it  came  at  the  best  possible  time. 

In  all  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  menace  of  marijtt 
ines,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  deafening  silencV 
-sure,  the  American  Cancer  Society  has  those  little  wi 
ession,  sales  or  use  of  tobacco  is  concerned,  the  govemi 
to  respect  the  right  of  citizens  to  take  their  chances 
fact  that,  unlike  marijuana,  tobacco  has  been  proven 

I  was  once  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Joel  Fort  on  the  subject  of  “hard  drugs”: 
,“how  do  you  define  a  hard  phenomenon?  Is  death  a  hard  phenomenon?  If  so, 
then  cigarettes  —  tobacco  cigarettes  —  are  the  hardest  drug.”  The  facts  are  that 
o  tobacco  is  held  responsible  by  the  American  Medical  Association  for  over 
50,000  deaths  a  year:  a  comparison  of  death  rates  from  lung  cancer  and  various 
"Other  diseases  for  smokers  and  non-smokers  demonstrates  the  deadly  effect  of 
tobacco  addiction.  Yes,  I  said  addiction:  how  many,  people  do  you  know  who 
were  able  to  quit?  How  many  times  have  you  tried? 

The  tobacco  industry  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  power,  quite  willing  to  know¬ 
ingly  sell  an  addictive  and  toxic  carcinogen,  and  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  any 
opposition  from  our  money-ruled  government.  All  this  1  can  understand;  nor 
would  I,  were  I  in  power,  prohibit  the  use  or  distribution  of  tobacco:  in  a  free 
(not  tb  mention  over  populated)  country,  people  should  be  free  to  risk  the: 
lives  if  they  wish.  Shall  we  outlaw  mountain  climbing,  automobile  racing; 
•football? 

What  I  cannot  understand,  is  the  reasoning  of  those  who  then  tum  aroum 
and  send  people  to  prison  for  using  the  so  relatively  harmless  marijuana. 
Tobacco  is  a  heavy,  oily  plant.  Its  smoke  is  dense  and  strongly  flavored.  Marij 
;  uana  is  a  weejl,  light  and  bushy.  The  smoke  is  thinner,  carries  lighter  and  fewel 
i  particles,  very  little  tar,  no  nicotine.  Marijuana  is  not  addictive:  a  regular  smoki 


abis  into  nipt 

zed  first.  We  may  be  living  in  fear  of  secret  police, 
when  we  have  to  venture  out  of  doors,  taking 
yhere  they  are  conditioned  to  be  little  Brown- 
;  along  with  our  stash;  but  at  least  we’ll  have 
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good  dope. 

**®®!Rell,  no  one  wrote  t<£|jfgS£s  week,  so  I’ll  be  brief,  for  a  change.  The  essay 
on  the  Politics  of  Sexuality  in  still  developing.  Just  as  I  feel  that  it  is  foolish  to 
write  about  dope  if  one  has  not  experienced  the  effects  of  various  drugs,  I  feel 
that  it  is  foolish  to  write  about,  for  example,  homosexuality  if  one  has  never 
had  an  honest  and  sincere  homosexual  affair;  as  Allen  Ginsberg  put  it,  “for 
the  sake  of  your  humanity.”  Subjected,  like  most  Amerikan  males,  to  a  life¬ 
time  of  monosexual  conditioning,  taboos  and  phobic  reflexes,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  approach  homosexual  intimacy  with  a  relaxed  and  open  frame  of  mind. 
111  believe  in  living  according  to  the  values  one  can  test  and  affirm  with  the 
power  of  one’s  reason,  this  much  I  have  retained  from  my  Ayn  Rand  period 
years  ago.  Hamlet  notwithstanding,'  reason  can  make  cowards  of  no  one ;  it  has 
overcome  my  culturally  implanted  phobias  about  drugs,  Communists,  lack  of 
status,  and  unpopularity.  But  sexual  identity  is  very  close  to  Identity  itself, 
e  can  only  come  from  confident  self-lovers,  tenderness  only  from  strength  .  .  . 
*  *  *  » 

Speaking  of  love,  there  is  a  book.  The  Art  of  Loving,  by  Erich  Fromm, 
able,  I  think,  at  Gramaphonics.  It  is  not  a  sex  technique  manual,  but  a  pro- 
found  and  well  constructed  analysis  of  emotion  among  Truly  Human  Beings.  A 
-  ~y  enriching  book  for  those  literate  enough  to  understand  it,  and  a  waste  of 
mey  otherwise.  Incidentally,  Gramaphonics  has  a  very  well  selected  assort- 
:nt  of  paperbacks;  located  in  the  Village  not  far  from  Of  Our  Own. 
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Friday,  Feb.  5,  was  the  second  day 
that  north  side  Sam  Houston  Hi 
School  was  troubled  with  fighting. 
Thirteen  pupils  were  injured  in  the 
fight  that  erupted  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  school  cafeteria  early 
that  morning.  Four  students  required 
hospital  treatment,  others  were  given 
aid  at  the  school  clinic.  One  student, 


Sam  Houston 
High  Uptight 


Students  were  using  this  time  for 
study,  but  Marshall  said  he  plans  to 
terminate  the  program  as  a  result  of 
the  happenings  in  the  past  two  days. 

Marshall  said  about  100  black  stu¬ 
dents  were  sent  out  of  the  cafeteria 
and  home  by  bus  after  the  disturbance, 
which  began  when  a  chair  was  hurled 
by  students  at  others.  White  and  black 


who  was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen, 
was  sent  to  surgery  where  he  is  re¬ 
portedly  in  good  condition. 

The  cafeteria  was  the  scene  of  a 
mass  fist  fight  Thursday  but  no  one 
was  seriously  injured  in  that  incident. 


Police  arrested  two  18  year  old  black 
women  students  after  Friday's  con¬ 
frontation.  Area  Superintendant  Law¬ 
rence  Marshall  described  the  trouble 
as  a  "cultural  clash  between  students 
already  there." 


Sam  Houston  has  3,200  students 
—  about  350  of  them  are  blacks  who 
started  classes  there  this  fall  after  the 
area  was  rezoned.  The  cafeteria  has 
been  open  at  6:30  a.m.  for  students 
whose  parents  leave  for  work  early. 


student  committees  had  been  created 
in  the  wake  of  Thursday's  trouble 
to  channel  pupil  complaints  to  school 
authorities.  But  apparently  this  meas¬ 
ure  was  not  adequate  to  handle  un¬ 
rest. 

I  went  out  to  the  school  Friday 
afternoon  to  try  to  get  a  statement 
from  Principal  Kenneth  Wilbanks  but 
to  no  avail.  It  was  very  uptight  there. 
Virtually  no  one  —  black  or  white, 
student  or  teacher  —  wanted  to  say 
anything  about  what  was  going  on. 
Two  Pacifica  people  who  went  out  to 
the  school  on  Thursday  were  told  by 
white  students  to  mind  their  own 
business. 

When  I  arrived,  the  school  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  our  friends,  the  Houston 
Police  Department  and  their  heli¬ 
copter  was  circling  above  the  area. 
Principal  Wilbanks  was  in  a  closed 
meeting  with  teachers  at  the  time.  He 
had  met  earlier  Friday  with  white 
parents  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  issues 
between  blacks  and  whites  at  the 
school. 

Less  than  a  mile  away,  at  Burbank 
Junior  Hi  School,  classes  were  also 
temporarily  disrupted  by  an  off- 
campus  fight  between  whites  and 
blacks. 


Now 

the  new  age  in  books: 

everything  from 
astrology  to  ecology 
reincarnation  to  meditation 
revolution  to  evolution 
Afro  to  judo 
hex  to  sex. 


Aquarian  Book  Center 

508  Louisiona  223-632^  Hours  10  to  10 


—  Nancy 


HAVE  CHILDREN  WHEN 
YOU  WANT  THEM! 

Planned  Parenthood  Center 
3612  Travis  St. 

Phone:  523-7419 

All  types  of  birth  control  services 


bookseller 


OPEN  10  to9  SIX  DAYS  A  WEEK! 
-OVER  10,000  TITLES1 

BOOKS  BY.  ABOUT,  AND  FOR- 

FREAKS/ 

CALL  OR  COME  BY~ 

★706  ALMEDA  944-9310 
(A2f  583  Town  &  Country  468-7686 

^  706  Northwest  686-7404 
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A  BOR  TIONS  ARE  NOW  A  CCESIBLE 
ON  DEMAND  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND 
NEW  YORK.  THERE  IS  NO  WAITING 
PERIOD.  AN  APPOINTMENT  CAN  BE 
MADE  WITH  24  HOURS  NOTICE. 

PROBLEM  PREGNANCY  INFORM- 
A  TION  SER  VICE  MAKES  EVER  Y 
EFFOR  T  TO  SET  THE  PA  TIENTS 
ATE  A  SE.  TRANSPOR  TA  TION  IS 
PROVIDED  TO  AND  FROM  THE 
AIRPORT  AND  HOTEL  ACCOMADA- 
TIONS  ARE  RESER  VED  IN  AD  VANCE. 
THERE  ARE  NO  A  GE  RESTRICTIONS 
AND  FINANCIAL  AID  IS  A  VAIL- 
ABLE.  IN  MOST  CASES  A  PA  TIENT 
CAN  EXPECT  THEIR  STAY  IN  NEW 
YORK  NOT  TO  EXCEED  24  HOURS. 

IF  YOU  SUSPECT  THA  T  YOU  ARE 
PREGNANT,  CONSULT  YOUR  DOC¬ 
TOR  OR  YOUR  LOCAL  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD  FOR  A  PREGNANCY 
TEST.  A  BOR  TIONS  IN  THE  EARL  Y 
STAGES  OF  PREGNANCY  ARE  SAFER 
AND  SIMPLER. 

IF  YOU  NEED  INFORMA  TION 
CONCERNING  ABOR  TION  IN  NEW 
YORK  OR  CALIFORNIA,  TELE¬ 
PHONE  PR  OBLEM  PREGNA  NCY 
INFORMA  TION  SER  VICE  INC. 

THERE  WILL  BE  A  COUNSELOR 
A  T  THE  PHONE  24  HOURS  A  DA  Y. 


HOUSTON- 


71 3/523-5354 
713/523-7408 
713/523-2521 
404/875-4640 
212/245-0122 

415/843-0828 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 
BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA 


) 
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GLF  “Rots”? 


LETTER 

I  Lyman Padde,  1217 Wichita. ..Do it  today 


I’ll  take  Emily  Dickinson  anytime, 

says  Jeff  Williams 


of  their  lives;  and  carrying  signs  and 

boosting  salaries  cannot  change  the 
psychological  conditioning  process  all 
that  easily. 

Oh,  no,  they  can’t  adopt  kids, 
they’ve  gotta  grow  a  whole  new 
hungry  bunch  of  their  own.  Preg¬ 
nancy,  that  wonderful  mystical  pro¬ 
cess!  I’m  told  that  the  wonderful 
mystical  process  consists  of  morning 
sickness  and  backache.  But  then,  if 
they  didn’t  have  a  flock,  and  beds  to 
made  and  clothes  to  wash,  they  might 
have  time  to  sit  down  and  write 
America’s  greatest  poetry,  like  that 
poor  spinster,  Emily  Dickinson,  did. 
Tragedy! 


Space  City! 

Two  issues  back,  the  Kollektive 
criticized  a  letter-writer  named  “Cap¬ 
tain”  for  referring  to  women  as 
“chicks.”  In  my  tradition  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  underdog,  even  when  he’s 
wrong,  I  wish  to  say  that  1  side  with 
Captain. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  a  chauvin¬ 
ist,  but  the  sad  truth  is  that  I  have 
never  met  a  young  woman  who  was 
not  just  what  Captain  says  -  a 
“chick.”  A  baby  chicken  is  a  naive, 
dependent,  fluffy  little  butterball. 
Take  any  “liberated”  woman  who 
claims  that  she  does  not  possess  the 
deep  desire  for  cooking  and  children, 
with  hubby  fighting  all  the  battles^ 


and  I  really  believe  you  will  find,  be¬ 
neath  the  eggshell,  an  unconscious 
liar,  unless  she  is  (a)  homosexual,  or 
(b)  a  neurotic  fuck-up. 

I  realize  that  that  statement  will 
alienate  a  good  many  of  you,  but  I  am 
merely  stating  the  results  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  social  research.  Go  ahead  and  be 
alienated.  I’m  already  alienated,  tired 
of  chasing  CHICKS  who  talk  big  but 
are  socially  programmed  since  child¬ 
hood  to  desire  an  easy  source  of 
bread  and  a  stud  to  give  them  kids 
they  love  more  than  the  stud. 

I’m  not  blaming  CHICKS,  and  I’m 
all  for  Women’s  Lib.  It’s  just  that 
they’ve  been  told  to  be  pretty  and 
dumb-passive  for  the  first  nino-tenths 


Listen,  CHICKS,  Ill  take  Emily 
Dickinson  anytime,  and  I  don’t  even 
know  what  she  looks  like.  But  I  don  t 
count,  because  I’m  one  of  those 
Chauvinists,  right? 

Maybe  we  need  more  men’s  liberat¬ 
ion.  I  don’t  desire  to  be  any  woman  s 
stud  horse.  I  think  Ill  become  a 
mystic  and  retreat  to  a  monastery. 

Jeff  Williams 
Houston 

P.S.  One  thing  about  Jesus,  He 
never  says  anything,  but  He’s  there 
when  you  need  somebody  to  rap  your 
troubles  to,  which  is  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  husband- 
hungry  hustlers  in  this  burg. 


Dear  Editor: 

I’ve  always  known  your  newspaper 
was  full  of  garbage.  But  recently  I’ve 
realized  it  is  even  worse  than  that. 
What  is  all  this  rot  about  the  gay 
liberation  front?  You  must  really 
think  your  public  is  dumb. 

You’re  not  for  gay  liberation.  No 
one  with  any  sense  of  pride  and  de- 
censy  would  be.  You  just  want  to 
attract  as  many  ninny’s  as  possible  for 
your  “revolution.”  You  should  be 
helping  these  unfortunate  people  get 
professional  help  instead  of  deluding 
them.  It  is  sad  that  anyone  has  to 
suffer  from  homosexuality,  a  recogniz¬ 
ed  mental  disorder.  But  it  is  even 
sadder  that  bums  like  you  are  around 
to  exploit  them. 

Help  these'  poor  people  or  leave, 
them  alone. 

John  L.  Tumbowe 

,  Dear  John: 

All  this  “rot”  about  the  gay  liberat¬ 
ion  front  is  because  of  you. 

The  Collective 


CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION 
to  principle  cities 

call  Auto  Driveaway  Co. 
227-S670 


university/ kirby  feb!9  8pm  $3.00 
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Oil  Spill  : 
Eco-tastrophe 


by  Bill  Knight 

It  doesn't  take  too  much  to  come 
up  with  ecological  horror  stories  these 
days.  But  the  stories  don’t  come  close 
to  the  reality  of  recent  disasters  such 
as  the  oil  spills  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  New  Haven,  Conn,  port  area. 
On  Jan.  18,  two  Standard  Oil  tankers 
collided  in  zero  visibility  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  dumping  at  least 
one  million  gallons  of  refined  bunker 
oil  into  the  bay.  On  Jan.  23,  a  Humble 
Oil  tanker  ran  aground  in  New  Haven 
harbor  and  spewed  385,000  gallons  of 
oil  into  the  icy  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco 
spill,  the  community  responded  im¬ 
mediately  in  a  futile  attempt  to  clean 
up  the  beaches  and  oTT-soaked  birds, 
90%  of  which  died  later.  Standard  Oil 
responded  in  true  bureaucratic  fashion 
with  token  men  and  equipment  three 
days  later.  Throughout  the  disaster. 
Standard  repeatedly  issued  promises 
of  more  equipment,  financial  reim¬ 
bursement  to  community  workers, 
and  measures  to  prevent  future  spills 
-  the  same  shuck  made  during  the 
huge  Santa  Barbara  spill  a  year  ago. 
None  of  these  promises  ever  material¬ 
ized.  Consonant  with  Standard's  bull¬ 
shit,  were  the  lambastings  of  liberal 
politicians  and  straight  media  pigs  that 
we  must  work  together  to  clean  our 
mess  up  and  not  place  all  the  blame  on 
Standard.  Bullshit! 

The  eco-tastrophes  occuring  daily 
around  the  country  are  the  work  of 
Amerikan  corporate  capitalism  (rem¬ 
ember  the  Rockefeller  family?)  The 
fault  lies  with  those  corporate  elites 
who  dictate  modes  of  consumerism 
and  transport,  and  perpetuate  them  in 
the  interest  of  their  profit  seeking. 
In  Amerika,  oil  products  account  for 
three-fourths  of  the  pollution  of  our 
waterways.  And  within  the  framework 
of  electoral  politics,  it  is  impossible 
to  curtail  the  activities  of  an  industry 
which,  with  related  industries,  rep¬ 
resents  45-60  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Already,  super-tankers  of  ten  to 
fifteen  times  the  size  of  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  SF  spill  are  frequenting 
Gulf  Coast  ports.  In  getting  more 
petroleum  to  and  from  overseas  colon¬ 
ies  and  war  zones,  disasters  are  in¬ 
evitable.  As  individuals  acting  through 
the  political  tools  of  business  we  are 
impotent.  In  the  short  run,  we  can 
burn  the  oil  companies'  ass.  Boycotts, 
claims  for  damages,  non-payment  of 
bills,  demonstrations,  and  other  im¬ 
aginative  schemes  will  work  on  a  small 
scale.  But  the  still  longer  view  is  the 
most  important.  We've  got  to  replace 
the  imperialist  system  that  makes 
these  spills  inevitable  with  a  human 
system  that  makes  them  unthinkable. 
If  we  can  do  this,  the  birds  and 
beaches  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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STONE  AXE  has  finally  been  formed  and  should  be  playing  Milby  this  com¬ 
ing  weekend.  The  personnel  are  Pete  Bailey,  lead  singer  from  Josefus;  Ray  Tur¬ 
ner,  bass  player  from  Josefus;  Tom  Wells,  former  drummer  from  Shayde  and 
Grits;  and  Wolf  Mike,  former  lead  guitar  player  from  Wolfgang.  Needless  to  say, 
it  should  be  an  interesting  group. 

Gene  "TREEK"  Matthews  is  back  in  town  to  form  a  group  after  cutting  an 
album  with  Potter-St.  Cloud. 

POTTER-ST.  CLOUD's  new  guitar  player  is  Gary  Roles,  former  lead  player 
for  the  Love. 

The  CHILDREN  are  busy  finishing  up  their  new  album  at  Soundville. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  SIR  DOUGLAS  QUINTET  is  coming  back  to  San 
Antonio  to  live.  Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  all  the  rock  stars  from 
Texas  came  back  to  stay?  Think  about  it! 

There's  a  new  band  in  the  state.  It's  called  WILDFIRE  and  they  are  from 
Laguna  Beach,  California,  but  are  now  living  in  Austin.  They  are  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  groups  to  come  through  the  state. 

For  anybody  who  doesn't  know,  MAD  DOGS  and  ENGLISHMEN,  Joe 
Cocker's  fantastic  live  album  (made  with  help  from  Leon  Russell  and  30  or  40 
other  talented  people)  is  the  soundtrack  from  a  movie  by  the  same  name.  If  it  is 
half  as  good  as  the  album,  it  will  be  as  exciting  as  Woodstock. 

Following  the  CAPTAIN  BEEFHEART  -  RY  COODER  show,  Of  Our  Own's 
usual  admission  will  be  going  up  to  $1.50  from  $1.  The  club  hasn't  been  draw¬ 
ing  heavily  enough  to  continue  the  recent  cut  from  $2.  Keeping  it  at  $1.50  is  up 
to  us.  Let's  do  it. 

Address  all  comments  to  Ramblin'  Notes  to:  %  Space  City!,  1217  Wichita, 
Houston. 


REUBREAD 

FOR  REAL  PEOPLE 
Organically  grown,  stone-ground, 
whole  wheat 

Green  Acres  Organic  Foods 

1338  Westheimer,  Houston 


Of  Our  Own  made  $1,820  at  last  Sunday's  benefit.  After  paying  bills,  expenses, 
and  $1 ,250  rent,  we  should  be  iust  a  little  better  than  even.  I'd  break  it  down,  but 
I've  got  just  15  minutes  to  write  this  and  most  of  the  bills  will  be  paid  tomorrow. 

The  benefit  was  held  because  we  couldn't  get  enough  support  for  the  $1 .00 
concerts.  Looks  like  there  aren't  1400  people  interested  in  paying  $1.00  a  week 
to  see  rock  shows.  This  coming  week  is  our  last  $1.00  concert;  featuring  WILDFIRE 
(reputed  to  be  fantastic),  SOUTH,  and  MISSISSIPPI  MUD  (one  of  the  best  new 
bands  in  town).  After  the  Beefheart  —  Cooder  week-end  (Feb.  19)  the  cost  will 
be  $1 .50.  We  need  450  people  a  night  to  break  even  with  that.  Please  help  us 
do  it. 

Special  thanks  to  Reb  Smith,  Thursday's  Children,  Skyrocket,  Texas,  La  Paz, 
Denim,  Big  Sweet,  Saturnalia,  KLOL,  KAUM,  Burger  King  (figure  that  one  out), 
and  the  1500  people  that  attended  Sunday.  Every  one  of  you  helped  save  some¬ 
thing  that  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  has:  a  place  OF  OUR  OWN. 

I'm  leaving  the  city  soon,  so  Tim  Leatherwood,  Mike  Dunham,  and  John  Ham¬ 
mond  will  take  over  managerial  responsibilities,  including  this  report.  Working  at 
Of  Our  Own  has  been  fantastic.  Please  continue  your  support  and  make  this  thing 
a  success. 

Thanks  &  goodbye, 

Mike  Harvey 
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!  Southwestern  rock  group  with  national 
J  recording  contract  and  chart  success 
I  seeks  outstanding  lead  singer  who  plays 
|  keyboard  or  guitar.  Good  steady  income 
|  and  fantastic  opportunity.  Write  Hatchett 
j  Agency,  4407  Medical  Parkway,  Austin, 


Texas  78756  or  call  (5 12)  453-6178, 


JQON 


Live  Benefit  Concert 

pacified 

SUNDAY  FEBRUARY  14 
8:Q0  PM _ 

fm90 

224  4000 

Hofheinz  Pavilion 
University  of  Houston 


$L00  END  ZONE 
AVAILABLE  AT  THE 


TICKETS 

D00R-41.00 


flicks 


Fri.  Feb  19  —  Boudu  Saved  From  Drowning,  a  rarely  seen  film  comedy 
by  Renoir  which  shows  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  saving  some¬ 
one's  life,  with  Chronicle  of  a  Summer.  At  the  Rice  U.  Media  Center, 

8  p.m. 

Fri.  &  Sat.,  Feb  19  &  20  -  Underground  Films:  God  is  Dog  Spelled 
Backwards.  Rite,  Bloatingloating,  Penny  Bright  and  Jimmy,  Wither • 
spoon.  The  Artist  Speaks.  Ephesus.  Bride  Stripped  Bare,  Pulse,  Over¬ 
flow,  and  Window  Water  Babv  Moving.  At  the  Screening  Room, 

2905  S.  Main,  528  5881,  12  midnite 

Sat.  Feb  20  —  The  Merry  Widow  with  Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets,  at 
the  Rice  U.  Media  Center,  8  p.m. 

Feb.  21  thru  Feb  28  -  Monterey  Pop.  with  The  Who,  Janis,  and  tons 
of  other  groovy  people.  At  the  Screening  Room,  2905  S.  Main.  By 
all  means  go!  The  Screening  Room  even  has  room  on  the  floor  for 
lying  down,  with  huge,  soft  pillows  to  lie  back  on. 


Tues.  Feb.  23  -  Othello,  at  Arnold  Hall,  U  of  H,  8  p.m.,  50  cents 

Tues.  Feb  23  -  Lililli.  at  Anderson  Hall,  U.  of  St.  Thomas,  8  p.m. 

Wed.  Feb  24  —  Zabriskie  Point,  at  Oberholtzer  Ballroom,  U  of  H, 
at  7  and  10  p.m.  (also  Thurs.  Feb  25,  8  p.m.),  75  cents 

No  Blade  of  Grass,  a  film  about  ecological  problems,  famine  and 
anarchy.  Tower  Theater,  2101  Westheimer,  523-7307 

Thurs.  Feb  11  —  The  Rievers.  Oberholtzer  Ballroom  U  of  H,  8  p.m., 

75  cents  admission 

Fri.  Feb  12  —  The  Winter  Sea-Ice  Camp,  view  of  the  life  of  the  Net- 
silik  Eskimos,  with  Jaguar ,a  film  made  in  W.  Africa.  At  the  Rice  U. 
Media  Center  (use  Stockton— University  Blvd.  entrance),  8  p.m. 

Fri.  &  Sat.,  Feb.  12  &  13  —  Underground  Movies:  Shadows  and 
Re/lections,  a  film  maker  coming  to  terms  with  his  own  obtrusive 
existence  as  a  snooper,  Closed  Mondays,  one  of  life's  most  beautiful 
unsolvable  mysteries  is  a  15-year-old  girl,  Half  Open,  features  the 
Tweedy  Brothers  singing  at  double  speed,  Show  and  Tell,  Offen,  man 
traveling  into  himself  through  his  senses  into  his  soul,  A  View  of  the 
Hanging. conflicts  between  hip  and  square.  Hot  Leatherette  and 
Hollywood.  Here  I  Am.  At  the  Screening  Room,  2905  S.  Main, 

12  midnite 

Sat.  Feb  13  —  A  Day  in  the  Country  and  The  Music  Room,  At  the 
Rice  U.  Media  Center,  8  p.m. 

Mon.  Feb  15  —  Birth  of  a  Nation,  at  the  Houston  Room,  U  of  H,  free, 
8  p.m. 

Tues.  Feb  16  —  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  at  Arnold  Hall,  U  of  H„ 
8  p.m.,  50  cents  admission 

Tues.  Feb  16  —  Panther  Panchali.  at  Anderson  Hall,  U.  of  St.  Thomas, 
8  p.m. 

Wed.  Feb  17  —  Rosemary's  Baby,  at  Oberholtzer  Ballroom,  U  of  H, 

7  and  10  p.m.,  75  cents  (also  Thur.  Feb  18  at  8  p.m.) 

Thurs.,  Fri.  &  Sat.,  Feb.  18-20  —  Genesis  III,  at  the  Houston  Room, 
U  of  H,  various  times  and  showings,  call  748-6600  ext. 1255  for  more 
information. 


W-2  forms  for  people  who  worked  at  the  Family  Hand  and  changed 
addresses  and  haven't  gotten  them  yet  are  at  Texas  Rose  ready  to  be 
picked  up. 

"All  Our  Sons  Are  POWs,  Bring  Them  Home  Alive"  bumper  stickers 
for  50  cents  and  letter  sticker*  $1  for  36,  from  the  Houston  Com\ 
to  End  the  War,  PO  Box  1811,  Houston  Tx  77001  / 


For  sale  Garard  turntable,  Sony  reel  to  reel  deck, 
car  cassette  player,  Yashica  TL-Super  35mm  camera 
with  50mm  &  200mm  lenses.  Call  524-0929  after 
5:30  p.m. 


I'm  leaving  the  country  and  I  need  a  home  for  two 
very  stoned  puppies.  Three  months  and  two  months 
old.  Prefer  grubby,  free-love  house.  Tun«L-Fish  is 
super  and  Kilo  is  average  size,  665-3142. 


Needed  —  riders  to  share  gas  and  help  drive  VW  to 
Philly  or  New  York  weekend  of  Feb.  13th.  Phone 
836-3152  (Brenham)  for  details. 


Celia  Steck,  or  anyone  who  knows  if  she's  OK, 
call  447-3334. 


Group  needs  keyboard,  guitar  and  vocalist.  Call 
498-6210,  ask  for  Mike. 


The  Aquarian  Meditation  Society  will  conduct  a  four 
week  free  course  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  All  free  souls 
seeking  liberation  from  bondage  through  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  self,  are  invited  to  attend.  Every 
Sunday  evening,  7:00  p.m.,  at  the  Texas  State  Hotel, 
Fannin  at  Rusk,  downtown  Houston. 


Drummer  would  like  audition  for  Rock/Blues  group. 
Call  Frank  at  621-7100  ext.  250. 


Shelly,  I  Love  You  —  even  if  you  do  live  across  the 
street  from  Lisa.  —  A.M. 


Will  do  Babysitting  in  my  home  Monday  through 
Friday,  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  ages  3  to  5.  Call  Donna 
after  5  p.m.,  692-8843. 


Hungry  freak  pianist  desires  gig  w /  local  group  or 
other.  Jerry,  672-7883. 

Immobile  1970  Honda  5-90,  needs  clutch  work, 
low  mileage,  reasonable  offers  considered.  Call 
Jerry,  672-7883. 


aye  <&*£,  chilm&v/w  wt  nor 
to  \HCLZNce!1.  y 


rock 


Cannonball  Adderly  ...  one  of  the  great  jazz  artists  of  all  time  is  play 
ing  at  La  Bastille  Feb.  1 1  through  Feb.  20.  Shows  at  9:30,  11:15, 
and  I  a.m. 

Skyrocket  and  Eric  Taylor  at  the  Texas  Rose  Cafe,  Fri.  Feb  12  from 
9  til  12,  and  Sat.  Feb.  13,  from  9  til  1, 50  cents 

Wildfire,  South  and  Mississippi  Mud  at  Of  Our  Own,  Fri.  &  Sat.; 

Feb  12  &  13,  $1.00 

Joan  Baez  Benefit  Concert  for  Pacifica  radio.  Valentine's  Day  evening 
(Sun.  Feb.  14,  8  p.m.)  at  the  Hofeinz  pavilion,  U  of  H.  Money  will  go 
to  help  defray  expenses  resulting  from  the  most  recent  act  of  terrorism 
against  Pacifica.  As  is  her  policy,  no  tickets  are  over  $2.  For  ticket 
information  call  224-4000. 

Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band  and  Steve  Martin  at  Hofheinz  Pavjlion,  U  of  H, 
Sun.  Feb  21 , 8  p.m.,  students  $1 .50,  public  $2.50 

Benefit  for  Houston  Gay  Liberation  Front  and  the  Harriet  Tubman 
Brigade,  at  Of  Our  Own,  Feb.  22 

Ray  Charles  at  Jones  Hall,  Tues.  Feb.  23,8:30  p.m.,  tickets  at  Foley's 

Sunday  Jazz  Session,  weekly  at  Casino  Royale,  5616  Almeda,  5-9  p.m. 
sponsored  by  Operation  Breadbasket 

Capt.  Beefheart  and  Ry  Cooder  will  also  play  in  Austin  Feb.  20  & 

21,  at  Armadillo  World  Headquarters,  525%  Barton 

Guy  Clark  and  Blue  Star  Band  at  the  Texas  Rose  Cafe,  Sat.  &  Sun, 

Feb.  20  &  21 , 9  p.m.,  50  cents 

James  Brown,  Mon.  Feb  14,  at  8:30,  at  the  Coliseum 

Mance  Lipscomb,  at  the  Texas  Rose  Cafe,  Thurs.  &  Fri.,  Feb.  18  & 

19,  9  p.m.,  $1 

Capt.  Beefheart  and  the  Magic  Band  with  Ry  Cooder  and  Tomball,  at 
Of  Our  Own,  Fri.  Feb.  19,  8  p.m.,  $3.00 

ins/outs 


Zero  Population  Growth,  Houston  Chapter  Meeting  at  the  Mercantile 
Bank,  4010  S.  Braeswood  Blvd.  near  Stella  Link,  Feb.  12,  8  p.m., 
free  films 

Gay  Liberation  Fron  meetings,  Tuesdays  at  8  p.m.  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Room  of  the  Student  Center,  U  of  H 

Harriet  Tubman  Brigade,  women's  liberation,  next  meeting  on  Fri. 

Feb  12,  8  p.m.,  at  221 1  Norfolk  apt  C 

Photographs  by  Richard  Pies  at  Latent  Image,  Feb.  3  thru  March  7 
‘1 122  bissonnet.  I  hear  he  is  really  good. 

Tapestry  exhibit,  Jan.  21  thru  March  7,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Touch  Me  —  an  exhibit  of  sculpture  that  visitors  are  invited  to 
touch  and  feel  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Jan.  23  thru  March  7, 
in  the  Masterson  Junior  Gallery 

American  Ballet  Theater  at  Jones  Hall ,  Sun.  Feb.  14,  2:30  and  7:30  p  r 
for  tickets  call  227-1111 


Sat  Feb.  13  -  Sodzilla,  King  of  Monsters,  12:45  am,  channel  13 


Jrummer  needed.  Must  know  what  the  fuck  you 
are  doing.  No  plumbers  with  two  left  feet,  please, 
Extra  loud  hard  rock  group  doing  all  original  mater¬ 
ial  with  gigs.  Call  Bill  at  523-4944  or  465-5959. 


t 


"FREE  ANGELA  DAVIS"  bumper  stickers,  25 
cents  each  from  All  Points  of  View,  Box  321,  San 
Antonio,  Tx  78206. 

Child  Care  for  baby  freaks.  Specializing  in  infants 
to  18  months.  Call  862-7729. 

Georgia  Staggs  please  call  home. 


t 


The  Houston  Food  Co-op  needs  donations  of 
refrigerators,  freezers,  and  places  for  neighborhood  • 
co-ops.  We  also  need  scales  for  weighing  food,  an  1 
adding  machine,  and,  of  course,  places  to  buy  cheaper- 
food.  If  you  can  help  call  Sherwood  Bishop  at 
Space  City!  (526-6257). 


CAKPET  SHOP 
GOOD  USED  CARPETS 
various  sizas  for  dorm  rooms, 
vans,  pads.  ate. 

SIS  each 

Clip  this  for  surprise. 
WA6-9028 


ASTROLOGY 
Natdjaod/orprorsaaad) 


B.F.Uty  Ut  4024 
440-3107 


Can  women  and  men  live,  work  together  in  fairness? 
APHRA,  first  feminist  literary  magazine,  produces 
couples  issue  —  the  Woolfs,  Zelda/Scott,  Harriet/J.S. 
Mill.  4  issues  —  $3.50;  single  issues  -  $1.00. 
APHRA,  box  355,  Springtown  Pa  18081. 


For  sale:  1969  VW  Camper  with  sink  and  refrig¬ 
erator,  8-track  stereo  tape  deck,  portable  Sony  TV. 
406  Gray  St.,  Hare  Krishna. 


Organist  needed  for  rock  group  now  playing  club 
gig.  Flennis,  692-8843,  or  Bennie,  869-0489. 


I  would  like  someone  to  teach  me  how  to  play 
bluegrass  fiddle.  Leave  message  for  Fred  at  Switch¬ 
board,  526-3666. 


Green  parrots  (Conures),  beautiful  birds  at  whold- 
sale  prices  -  $20/ea.  Eros  News,  810%  Preston, 
Market  Square. 


For  sale:  1960  VW,  black,  good  condition  inside 
and  out.  $350  or  best  offer.  Call  Hilton  at 
666-0571  or  926-3163. 


For  sale:  1966  Opel  Kadette,  engine  perfect  but 
body  needs  work  -  $200.  Call  Ali  at  681-5651. 


Parrots,  $20  each,  green,  black,  red,  blue , 

Call  228-8633. 

Silk  Screen  equipment  Reasonable.  Card  cutter  -  36  ' 
Sign  shop  equipment,  supplies  for  your  poster  shop. 
524-0669. 

Driving  to  Denver  Feb.  18  and  need  a  rider.  Call 
Pete  at  623-3418. 


Guild  Acoustic  Guitar  with  case  —  $150.  Call 
0X7-3043. 


Cooperative  nersery,  a  freely  structured  nursery 
school.  Please  call  at  666-8536  or  drop  by  4408 
Basswood  Lane?  no.4.  We  need  a  house,  people, 
[anything.  Sharon  Giesy  and  Janis  Kirkpatrick. 


